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STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tuerz is a theory of statistical science, which, reduced to practice, 
seeks to communicate the knowledge of facts by piling up pyramids 
of figures, and extending before the eye of the inquirer vast plains of 
space filled with columns and tables, and duly garnished with footings 
and headings, recapitulations, totals, and the like technicalities ; re- 
minding us of a Dutch garden, laid off by alleys, lines, and walks, into 
innumerable little square beds, of which each one is an exact type of 
all the others. Amidst such wildernesses of detail, Truth, the god- 
dess of the grove, wanders silent and perplexed, like the benighted 
traveller drawn hither and thither by a agon.rne | of paths, and 
distracted by flitting gleams of light, which serve only to deflect his 
footsteps from the broad highway that would conduct him to the end 
of his journey, 

Upon such a principle appear to be compiled, too often, those 
elaborate works in which the results of our own, and the censuses of 
other countries are buried and concealed from public view, rather 
than made tributary to the stock of general information. In these 
compilations, the great facts which alone impress the popular mind 
are drowned in a flood of minutie ; the reader losing himself amidst 
the profusion injudiciously spread around him, and as much unable 
to distinguish one of the millions of little facts challenging his atten- 
tion from any one of its fellows as he would be to identify a grain of 
sand upon the shore of the sea. 
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We have before us a volume upon the Census of 1850, peculiarly 
exempt from these objections. The character of the book is shown 
in the somewhat elaborate title, which we copy : 

“Statistical View of the United States; embracing its Territory, 
Population—White, Free Colored, and Slave—Moral and Social 
Condition, Industry, Property, and Revenue; the detailed Statistics 
of Cities, Towns, and Counties ; being a Compendium of the Seventh 
Census ; to which are added the Results of every Previous Census, 
beginning with 1790, in Comparative Tables, with Explanatory and 
Illustrative Notes, based upon the Schedules and other Official 
Sources of Information. By J. D. B. De Bow, Superintendent of the 
United States Census. Washington: 1854.” 

This Compendium was prepared under a resolution of the Senate, 
passed July 12th, 1854, and was communicated to Congress in the 
form of a report, through the Secretary of the Interior, in the course 
of the ensuing session. The demand for a work of this kind arose in 
a general complaint that the great volume on the census issued the 
year before, and which was designed to include all the information 
that had been extracted from the returns by the laborious examina- 
tions of the three previous years, was inaccessible to the mass of 
the people. That volume was, we believe, prepared with care and 
fidelity, and the facts supplied by it were presented in a more con- 
venient form than had been customary; but it was too large and 
cumbrous for general use, and an abridgment was called for. The 
Compendium contains four hundred octavo pages, and embraces not 
only the entire substance of the materials to be found in the larger 
and more pretentious work, but many additional statements pertinent 
to the general subject, and illustrative of the returns, though not di- 
rectly derived from them, Its plan seems to be modelled upon those 
popular abstracts and condensed reports of results issued from the 
Census Office by the former Superintendent, Mr. Kennedy, during the 
years 1851 and 1852. We bestow no unmerited commendation upon 
the book in saying that it is incomparably the best collection of Ame- 
rican statistics that has yet appeared, and that it is worthy of all the 
time, labor, and money expended in preparing it. It is, indeed, not 
an extravagant eulogy to pronounce it, all things considered, one of 
the clearest and most satisfactory expositions of national progress and 
resources ever published in any country. As we have before inti- 
mated, we regard the absence of minute detail its chief merit. Sir 
Walter Scott said he was obliged to extend his Life of Napoleon to 
three large volumes because he had not time to condense it into one. 
The work of selection and rejection requires time, and is the most 
laborious duty of the statistician. The present volume, therefore, 
deserves the palm of superiority not only over our own previous 
publications on the subjects to which it relates, but also over those 
voluminous works in which are recorded the censuses of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Prussia; and we doubt not will form a precedent 
which at subsequent periods will be followed by the governments of 
those countries, 
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The system of periodical enumerations, as a basis for taxation and 
representation, provided for in our Constitution, was an experiment 
scarcely less bold and decisive than the generg al form of popular 
government defined in that instrument. It was then a new thing; 
nor is it yet a familiar and common feature in the policy of civilized 
states. Previously to our.first census of 1790, no regular and official 
enumerations of the inhabitants had been taken in any country of 
Europe or America. The ex ample had been set two centuries before 
in a few of the large free cities of Germany and Italy, but the practice 
had not been persevered in even within such confined limits. In 
1801 the first general census of Great Britain was taken. From 
1802 to 1806 Napoleon had numerous agents employed in a very 
thorough statistical survey of France, embri acing a 0s ition, industry, 
and most of the prominent interests and social relations of the people. 
The results of this important work were not published. Since that 
period the census has become a common expedient of state policy 
But to the United States belongs the credit of demonstrating the 
practicability of the measure. The experiment was a peculiarly haz- 
ardous one from the circumstances under which it was tried. Our 
Union was scarcely formed ; the people were afraid of the new gov- 
ernment, dreading the extent of its powers as an agent for controlling 
the States. The census had been expressly provided as a preliminary 
to taxation. Would the people submit to the invasion of their domi- 
cils by the avowed precursor of the assessor and the tax-gatherer ? 
Would they answer truly the interrogatories of the official inquisitors, 
or answer at all? But, assuming popular acquiescence in the pro- 

ceeding, would the States in their corporate capacities encourage or 

tolerate an investigation to be carried on among their citizens by the 
agents of any other authority than their own, when that investigation 
was to determine their relative rank and power in the Union ? "These 
were questions to which the wisest and most patriotic returned but 
hesitating answers. The history of the old Confederation certainly 
warranted no favorable response. The people were poor, they had 
been worried by continental imposts, and the country was deeply in 
debt. The Continental Congress, that glorious assembly which 
sprang full-formed from the Revolution—which had declared its 
independence, raised and maintained armies, carried that country 
through an eight years’ war, and preserved the form of national gov- 
ernment through five no less trying years of peace, had been unable 
to enforce its requisitions upon the States, or to collect taxes from 
the people. 

In such a state of public affairs the framers of the Constitution 
must have regarded the first census as a test of the powers of the 
government they had instituted. The test was made, and the experi- 
ment was successful. 

Our own census system is more remarkable than any other, in 
that all the formula for the collection of information are made appli- 
cable to every local district throughout an extent of 3,000,000 square 
miles of territory. The British system embraces a much wider range 
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of inquiry, employs a vastly greater number of agents, and is con- 
ducted with surprising celerity. The last census of Great Britain was 
taken in one day, employing 38,740 persons as enumerators, 
Through the perfection of the machinery employed it was found prac- 
ticable to sift and digest the 39,000 returns, and publish a complete 
statement of the population and the number of houses within ten 
weeks after the work commenced. A rough statement of our popu- 
lation was given on the 1st December, 1850, six months after the 
labors of the marshals commenced. One year later an abstract of 
the social statistics, and a summary account of manufacturing industry 
and agricultural production were communicated to Congress, and pub- 
lished. Four large quarto volumes of results of the British census 
have already been published by the Registrar-General, and there 
remains material sufficient probably to fill as many more, which are 
in preparation. 

What may be called the field-work of our census began on the Ist 
of June, 1850. Forty-five marshals, and 3231 assistant-marshals 
were engaged in the enumeration of the inhabitants and the collection 
of statistics. The cost of the work, exclusive of printing, paper, and 
binding, has been $1,362,500. The publication expenses in 1840 
amounted to $184,629. Those of the census of 1850 may be esti- 
mated at $250,000, which, added to the other expenditures, will make 
a total of $1,612,500, or 6 95-100 cents per head of the population. 
The subjoined table exhibits the actual and comparative cost of each 
national census : 

Total Expenditure, Cost per Head, Costper Square Mile, 

28 $1 13 cts. 9.6 
94 25 1.3 
67 46 

25 99 16 
13 94 
95 88 
00 87 


The cost of printing and publishing must be added to the items 
above given for 1850. 

In the earlier reports on the census the area of the United States 
was stated to be 3,230,572 square miles. Since the dates of those 
documents, a computation has been made by the Topographical 
Bureau, which reduces the estimates considerably, and gives the 
superficial area of the Union as 2,936,160 square miles. This esti- 
mate, like the former, is only an approximation to the truth, though 
as proceeding from a respectable scientific authority, it is probably 
nearer perfect correctness than the larger statement. The following 
table, representing the areas of North and South-America, with their 
principal territorial divisions, contains information which we have 
often occasion for, and seldom find in so condensed and well-arranged 
a form. 
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Area of North-America, exclusive of the West-Indies. 


Territory. Square Miles. Sq. Miles, 


United States, as ascertained by the Topographical Bureau,....... 2,936,166 
New Britain,..... .. piaiaeel Rabeabronesene coceee 2,598,837 PO es 

British Ameren Upper and Lower Canada,.. ° 346,860 
Nova Scotia, New-Brunswick, Cape Breton, etc. .... 104,701 
oinnieneeoe 8,050,898 
Mexico, oe eee tees eres eseess 1,088,834 
Central America, 208,551 
Mustian Amories,....ccoccsccescccsies Cokdinik Cunateben 894,000 
Danish America, (Greenland,) 880,000 


Total square miles,..... . 8,002,949 


West-Indies, South-American States. Avea sq. miles. 
San Domingo, ‘ Venezuela,.... 417,605 


Spanish, { 


New-Granada, 

Porto Rico, Ecuador, 
Trinidad, BONVIB, .ccocescss sbcebaneeegnecacap 874,480 
Jamaica,.......... PP 
Leeward Islands, CMR, dctnsccs. xo picnabonedawsetese 
Windward Islands, ......... ‘ Argentine Confederation,....... oecce 
Bahamas, 98 Urngaays occccccscccess eee 
Turks Island and Caicos,.... 

Guadaloupe, 
Fasnch, | Martinique, 
Dutch West-Indies, ..........00.+ sane 
Danish West-Indies,..........++++ 
Swedish West-Indies,............ eoeee 


British, 


6,310,184 


The progress of “our manifest destiny” in the appropriation of 
adjoining territories, is shown in the following table. 


Additions of Territory to the United States during a period of Sixty- 


seven Years: 


Territory. Sq. miles, 


Area of the United States at the peace of 1783, . 820,680 
The purchase of Louisiana added, (about,) ..... eoee 
(The limits were indefinite; those here assumed are the boundaries of the treaty of 

1819, with the exception of Florida and parts of Mississippi and Alabama.) 

The acquisition of Florida, (treaty of 1919,) added............sseeeeeeeceeeee err rT rer 66,900 
Admission of Texas, (Emory’s map of 1844,) 818,000 
RE TI, 0 soc crcccavedcdccveteees Pisscnetseboeneneae ba 808,052 
Treaty with Mexico, 522,955 


COs ees ccecccccece Sccccnccesercces S000 ccccscetacees 2,936,166 


The territorial extent of the republic is, therefore, nearly ten times 
as large as that of Great Britain and France combined; three times 
as large as the whole of France, Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, together; one and a half 
times as large as the Russian empire in Europe; one sixth less only 
than the area covered by the fifty-nine or sixty empires, states, and 
republics of Europe; of equal extent with the Roman empire, or that 
of Alexander, neither of which is said to have exceeded 3,000,000 
square miles, 
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Considered in lesser divisions, the calculations of the Topographical 
Bureau show the existence of an interior valley drained by the waters 
of the Mississippi and tributaries, nearly as large as the slopes of the 
Pacific and Atlantic proper together, and one third larger than the 
whole domain of the republic upon the adoption of the present Con- 
stitution, 1789, 

The shore-line of the United States, according to a caleulation made 
at the office of the Coast Survey in 1853, is 12,609 statute miles in 
length. If the line of coast be followed by the heads of bays and up 
the mouths of rivers to the heads of tide-water, the total length of 
shore-line will be increased to 33,069 miles. The Atlantic coast-line 
measures 6861 miles, the Pacific, 2281, that of the Mexican gulf 
3467, 

In this portion of the work there is a good deal of statistical “ bosh” 
which has no sort of connection with our census nor any census, which 
must have cost a large amount of labor, which few will read, and 
no body who reads will remember, relative to the areas of all the 
basins in the world, the length and windings of rivers, the depths of 
sounds, the direction of currents, ete., ete. So far as concerns any sta- 
tistical or other useful purpose within the design of the work the basins 
might as well be turned upside down and shed their waters in im- 
measurable cataracts upon other planets, the rivers run up hill, and 
the sounds be drained as dry as the palms of the compiler’s hand. 
These statements increase the bulk without adding to the value of the 
volume. 

As Jupiter sometimes nods, so it appears that the Topographical 
Bureau occasionally disagrees with itself; but as the following compu- 
tation of areas was issued from that office so late as June 7th, 1854, 
its claims to authenticity are equal to those of any other statement 
on the same subject, and we lay it before our readers, presuming 
that it will be use to some, and gratify the rational curiosity of others. 


Area of the Several great Divisions of the United States. 


Per cent Per cent. 
Area included in Sq. miles. of total Areaincludedin Sy. miles, of total 
area. area. 
The States, eee 1,464,105 49.86 The ten largest States,...... 857,254 29.20 
The Territories, eee 1,472,061 50.14 The twenty-one smallest 
Non-slaveholding States, not States, 606,851 20.66 
territories, 612,597 20.86 East of the Mississippi, .... 865,576 29.48 
Slaveholding States, not ter- Between the Mississippi and 
Titories,.... 851,508 29.00 Rocky Mountains,. ...... 1,200,381 40.88 
New-England States, ...... 65,038 2.21 West of the Mississippi, 70.52 
Middle States,............. 114,624 8.90 North of latitude 36° 30',....1,970,077 67.10 
Southern States, 258,709 8.81 South of latitude 6° 30',... 966,089 82.90 
South-western States,...... 474,435 16.15 W.ofthe Rocky Mountains, 870,209 29.64 
North-western States, 895,319 13.46  E. of the Rocky Mountains, 2,065,957 70.36 


The States and the territories have, at the present time, about an 
equal area. The slaveholding States have 851,508 square miles, and 
the non-slaveholding States, 612,597. There are 865,576 square 
miles east of the Mississippi, 2,070,590 west, 1,200,381 intermediate 
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between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, and 870,209 west 
of the Rocky Mountains. North of the old Missouri compromise 
line, there is an area of 1,970,077 square miles, and 966,089 south 
of it. 

The subject of colonial population has not elicited much inquiry 
until of late years. No data remain supplying the means of a very 
close estimate ; but the following table contains the best resumé of 
the facts on record which we remember to have met with : 


Colonial Population. 


Colonies. Colonial Population. 
1701. 1749, 1775. 
Connecticut, ....cecccesere oi 100,000 262,000 
Delaware, .... Incl, in, Pa. 37,000 
CRO a 0.016.9. 53:50: 0 tb cen 0sne ce sencenwes sata 6,000 27,000 
Maryland,.....+- 25,000 85,000 174,000 
Massachusetts, 70,000 220,000 352,000 
New-Hampshire, 10,000 30,000 102,000 
New-Jersey, 15,000 60,000 138,000 
New-York, 30,000 100,000 238,000 
North-Carolina, 5,000 45,000 181,000 
Pennsylvania, 20,000 250,000 341,006 
Rhode-Island, 10,000 35,000 58,000 
South-Carolina, 7,000 30,000 93,000 
Virginia, ..... ees ee oe ee rey ee 300,000 
bee eee Pere fon rie eee ree 2,303,000 
Slaves, estimated, bese 500,000 


All classes, ; 262,000 1,046,000 _— 2,803,000 


At the beginning of the revolution, the Southern colonies had 
therefore 812,000 white inhabitants, and the Northern, 1,491,000. 
Connecticut was the fourth State in rank. Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania were each a third larger than New-York, which was even 
excelled by Connecticut. 

The present population, and its progress since 1790 are shown in 
the following statement : 


Population of the United States. 


There have been seven enumerations of the inhabitants of the 
United States, the periods and aggregate results of which are as fol- 
lows: 

Number. 

Census of 1790, 3,929,827 
“ou 5,305,925 
7,239,814 

9,638,131 

12,866,020 

17,069,453 

wees 23,191,876 


At the close of 1854 the total population of the United States, upon 
the supposition that its average ratio of increase has been maintained, 
or nearly so, may be stated in round numbers at 26,500,000. 
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The density of population is a subject beginning to attract no little 
attention. In 1850, Massachusetts had 127.50 inhabitants to the 
square mile; Rhode-Island, 112.97; Connecticut, 79.33 ; Vermont, 
30.76; Maine, 18.36; and New-Hampshire, 34.26. The general 
density of population in New-England was 41.94 persons to the 
square mile. Of the Middle States, New-York had 65.90 to the 
square mile; New-Jersey, 58.84; Pennsylvania, 50.26. The Middle 
States generally had 57.79. Of the Southern States, Maryland is 
first in population compared with territory. She had 52.41 to the 
square mile; Kentucky, 26.07; Virginia, 23.17; Tennessee, 21.99. 
The total density of this division was 15.27. The South-western 
States have 7.09 to the square mile; the North-western, 16.13. The 
free States have 21.91 inhabitants to the square mile; the slave- 
holding, 11.35. 

The density of population determines in a great measure the pro- 
bable future rate of increase. Thus, granting the equal capacity of 
the Southern States to support population, they are likely to gain 
very rapidly upon the future ratio of advancement in the free States, 
until they have doubled in population. In this view, the following 
comparative exhibit of population is highly interesting : 


Population and Density of Geographical and other Divisions. 


Divisiona. Populatn, Dena. Divitstons. Populat'n, Dens. 


The States, exclusively of Southern States, 8,952,887 15.27 

WOES, 66 csciccveess 23,099,578 15.77 South-western States, 8,321,117 7.00 
The States, exclusively of North-western States, 6,379,923 16.18 

Texas and California,.... 22,794,889 21.29 North of 86° 80',.......... .-» 18,626,995 6.91 
Texas and California, 805,189 TE Bom EOP WW 4 . ca cccacease 9,564,881 9.90 
Tho Territories,............. 92,298 .06 East of the Mississippl, 21,393,954 24.71 
The Non-slaveholding States, 18,434,922 21.91 West of the Mississippi, ..... 1,797,922  .8T 
The Slaveholding States, .... 9,664,656 11.85 Pacific Slope,. 117,274 = 5 
New-England States, 2,728,116 41.94 Mississippi Slope, 6,641,754 6.93 
Middle States, 1,624,988 57.79 Atlantic Slope, 12,729,859 19.98 


The Middle States are therefore the densest portion of the Union, 
owing, in some degree, to the very large cities existing there. The 
New-England States come next in order; then the North-west ; then 
the South; and lastly the South-west. The non-slaveholding States 
are twice as dense as the slaveholding States. The States, taken to- 
gether, have a density of about sixteen to the square mile. Excluding 
Texas and California, their density is over twenty-one to the square 
mile. The territories have one inhabitant only to every sixteen 
square miles, Texas and California together have less than one to @ 
square mile. Whilst nearly twenty-five persons inhabit a square 
mile in the region east of the Mississippi, and nearly twenty persons 
in the Atlantic slope, in the Mississippi valley there are only about 
seven persons to the square mile; west of the Mississippi, less than 
one person to the square mile; on the Pacific slope, one person to 
every six square miles! With the density of the Mississippi valley, 
the United States would have had but 21,000,000 inhabitants ; with 
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the density of the Southern States, the number would be nearly 
45,000,000; with the density of New-England, 123,000,000; and 
with the density of the Middle States, 170,000,000. 

The subjoined condensed statement of the population and areas of 
other countries presents facts of the greatest use in forming an esti- 
mate of the progress of the United States : 


Exhibiting the Population and Number of Inhabitants to the Square 
Mile of various American and European Countries. 


Countries, Populat’n. Dens. Countries, Populat'n, Dens. 


United States, 7.90 16,331,187 151.82 
5.31 cccccessccece 14,216,219 78.08 
7.87 Turkey in Europe, ......... 15,500,000 78.60 
10.07 Sweden and Norway,....... 4,645,007 15.83 
2.19 ; 888.60 
8.63 95.14 
28.44 8,267,638 259.31 
86,514,466 141.88 2,296,597 101.92 
85,783,170 172.74 2,392,740 160.05 
16,921,888 3882.00 . 55.70 
Great Britain and Ireland, .. 27,475,271 225.19 


In population, therefore, the United States, in 1850, was only ex- 
ceeded by four of the European powers, namely, Russia, Austria, 
France, and the British Empire in Europe. It is nearly or quite 
twice as populous as either Prussia, Spain, Turkey, the whole of the 
German States, the whole of the Italian States, including Greece and 
the Swiss republics, and excluding Naples and Sicily. It is nearly 
three times as large as the kingdoms of Sweden, Belgium, and Portu- 
gal combined, and is equal to the aggregate population of twenty-four 
out of the thirty-seven States into which McCulloch divides Europe. 
Exclusively of Ireland, it exceeds that of Great Britain by a popula- 
tion nearly equal to that of the State of Pennsylvania. In comparing 
with the individual States, Portugal and the Netherlands find their 
counterpart in New-York ; Sweden and Switzerland in Pennsylvania ; 
and Norway and Denmark in Virginia. 

The number of white persons in the United States on the Ist June, 
1850, was 19,553,068, of whom 17,312,583 were native, and 2,240,535 
foreign-born. 

The increase of the whites in sixty years was as follows : 


Increase of the Whites. 


1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 


Present slaveholding States, 33.94 29.70 28.2 29.35 26.54 34.26 
Present non-slaveholding States,.... 36.85 40.43 37.70 36.67 39.10 39.42 


Massachusetts, which was the first State in white population in 
1790, has now become the fourth, exactly reversing the course of 
New-York, which has become first from the fourth rank. Virginia 
has descended from the second to the sixth ; South-Carolina from the 
tenth to the twenty-third ; whilst Ohio, which in 1800 was the seven- 


18 
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teenth, has become the third; and Indiana, which in 1810 was the 
nineteenth, has become the fifth in rank; Pennsylvania has changed 
least of any of the States, being always of first, second, or third rank. 

As to sex, there were in the United States, in 1850, 10,026,402 
white males, and 9,526,666 white females. Of these, 8,786,968 males 
and 8,525,565 females were natives of the country, and 1,239,434 
males and 1,001,101 females were of foreign birth. It thus appears 
that in the aggregate the males outnumbered the females 499,736. 
The excess of native males over native females was 261,403 ; and of 
foreign-born males over females 238,333. The discrepancy in the 
number of males and females is much greater among the population 
of foreign than of native birth. According to the ratio of native 
males to females, the excess of foreign-born males to females should 
be only 35,000. And if the ratio ascertained to exist between males 
and females of the foreign population prevailed among native inhabit- 
ants, there would be in the country 1,666,000 more males than 
females. 

But a considerable disparity between the number of males and 
females has always existed since the records of our population began. 
As to the white population, the excess has been at the different decen- 
nial periods as follows : 


Encess o, Ratio 5 A 
White Males. Females to Males. 


96.4 to 100 
95.3 “ 100 
96.2 “ 100 
96.8 “ 100 
96.4 “ 100 
95.6 “ 100 
95.0 “ 100 


In the respective geographical divisions, it is found that New-Eng- 
land has now a small excess of females over males; but at times has 
had a surprisingly large number of the unprovided spinster class ; in 
the Middle States the males have always considerably predominated ; 
the Southern States approach somewhat nearer to an equality of the 
sexes; in the North-western and South-western States, the dispro- 
portion is very great, the supply of females to males having been at 
one period below the demand in the ratio of 89.71 to 100 in the for- 
mer section, and in the latter in the proportion of 90.18 to 100; but 
in the territories a most lamentable destitution prevails in this re- 
spect, there being but 36.73 females to 100 males in those portions 
of the country at the date of the last census. 

In California there was but one woman to twelve men. Wisconsin 
had 24,000 more males than females in a population of a little over 
300,000. The surplusage of the ruder sex was 45,000 in Illinois, 
36,000 in Indiana, 10,000 in Iowa, 33,000 in Missouri, 27,000 in 
Louisiana, 24,000 in Kentucky, 12,000 in Alabama, 11,000 in Georgia, 
1000 in South-Carolina, 8000 in Virginia, 5000 in Maryland, 41,000 
in New-York, 27,000 in Pennsylvania, and 54,000 in Ohio. This de- 
ficiency of the gentler and better part of mankind is, however, com- 
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pensated to some extent by a superfluity in other States, as follows : 
Massachusetts, 17,000; Connecticut, 4000; New-Hampshire, 6000 ; 
Rhode-Island, 3000 ; and North-Carolina, 7000. 

Doubtless immigration has a sensible influence upon the prepon- 
derance of males over females ; in truth, it appears probable that the 
general excess of males in the country at all periods since 1790 is 
attributable to that cause alone ; and the preponderance of females in 
New-England and in some other States is traceable to the emigration 
of the other sex to the West. 


Acres or THE PopvuLaTion. 


In 1850, 537,661 white persons in the United States were under 
one year of age, and 2,358,797 one and under five ; 7,234,973 were 
in youth, or between 5 and 20; 7,633,288 were in maturity, or be- 
tween 20 and 50; 1,777,255 were between 50 and 100, (73,798 
were between 80 and 100,) and 787 were in extreme old age, or 100 
and over. In the dependent class under 15 there were 8,002,715 ; in 
the producing class between 15 and 60 there were 10,720,175; in the 
supported class above 60 there were 819,871 ; of the males between 
15 and 60, or those capable in emergency of bearing arms, the num- 
ber was 5,542,785 ; the latest enrollments of militia, as reported by 
the War Department, giving only 2,006,456. On a computation, 
there were 4,684,883 white males of 21 years of age and upwards. 
The ages of the native and foreign-born population have not been dis- 
tinguished in the classifications made in the office, although a very 
important distinction ; nor can the number of naturalized foreigners 
be known from the returns. It is therefore impossible to ascertain 
the number of persons entitled to the right of suffrage. Still, how- 
ever, some estimate may be made. Supposing the foreign-born males 
of 21 and over to be 60 per cent of the whole foreign-born males, 
(the per cent for the native and foreign being 47,) and supposing 
that half of the foreign-born males over 21 are capable of voting 
somewhere, (these suppositions have reference to the ages of foreign- 
ers who arrive, and to the fact that they vote at early periods in the 
new States,) the number of such voters would be 371,839; and the 
number of male foreigners over 21 not capable of voting would also 
be 371,839. Deduct these from the whole males over 21, and the 
number of persons actually capable of enjoying the elective franchise 
would be 4,313,044, giving to every free native citizen that right. 
The foreign vote, therefore (including those who have come into the 
country from the earliest times,) would be but one twelfth of the 
total. 

The following table gives the number of white persons at each 
specific period of life, and the proportion of each class to the whole 
white population. It will be seen that the age of nineteen nearly 
divides the whites into two parts—that nearly two fifths of the whole 
are between the ages of twenty and fifty, and less than one tenth over - 
fifty ; whilst more than one half are under twenty years of age. 
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Ages, and Ratio to the White Population. 


Ratio per 
cent to Total. 
2.750 
12.064 
37.002 
39.039 
8.712 
TT 
.004 
.053 


Ages. Number. 
Under one year of age, 

One and under five, 

Five and under twenty, 

Twenty and under fifty, 

Fifty and under eighty, 

Eighty and under one hundred, 

One hundred and over, 

Unknown, 


BOR, 6.c:08006 0600 Keimdainwaes 19,553,068 
Males twenty-one and over, 4,684,883 
Males fifteen and under sixty, 5,542,785 


23.96 
28.35 


The following table is interesting as showing the distribution of the 
sexes through the various ages noticed in the census, 

It will be perceived that for 1800, 1810, and 1820, the white females 
under ten are fewer than the males, but have been gaining upon them 
in proportion. This is also the case between ten and sixteen, and be- 
tween twenty-six and forty-five. Above forty-five, though the females 
are less, the ratios are more uniform. Between sixteen and twenty- 
six the females are more numerous than the males, and increase their 
advantage. For 1830 and 1840, the females under five, between five 
and ten, and ten and fifteen, are less than the males, though gaining 


upon them. Between twenty and seventy the males are still in excess, 


and gain upon the females. Between fifteen and twenty there is a 
large and growing excess of females, attributable in some slight de- 
gree, as Prof. Tucker intimates, to the anxiety of the sex to retain 
this interesting age. At all periods over seventy the females pre- 
ponderate with only two exceptions. 


Year. Age. Males. Females, Total. 


under 10 
10 and 20 
20 and 30 
10 and 20 
20 and 30 
30 and 40 
20 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
50 and 60 


1,755,055 
1,635,521 
1,869,092 
1,242,930 
1,322,440 
1,288,682 
956,487 
866,431 
840,222 
592,535 
536,568 
498,660 


1,672,675 
1,628,756 
1,758,469 
1,235,110 
1,253,395 
1,128,257 
918,411 
779,097 
148,566 
555,531 
502,143 
459,511 


3,427,730 
3,264,277 
3,627,561 
2,478,040 
2,575,835 
2,416,939 
1,874,898 
1,645,528 
1,588,788 
1,148,066 
1,038,711 

958,171 


Table XXX., on pages 52 and 53, showing the ages of the white popu- 
lation in each of the States, contains a great amount of useful inform- 
ation in a condensed form, and may be studied to advantage by all 
interested in longevity, the chances of life in the several sections of 
the Union, the laws of mortality and survivorship, and correlative 
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subjects. We regret that the length of these tables precludes their 
insertion. 

The following table contains a convenient summary of the principal 
facts appertaining to this subject, including as well the free colored 
and slave as the white population. 


Ages of the Whole Population. 


Age. Number. Ratio. Age. Number. Ratio. 


Under 1 year old, 629,446 2.71 50 and under 36] 1,976,700 8.52 
1 and under 5, 2,868,327 1237 80 « 89,077 39 
8,661,689 87.85 100 and over, -01 
8,949,797 88.59 Age unknown, f 06 


Aggregate population, 100.00 


Whilst the slaves have much more than their ratio of the depend- 
ent class of fifteen and under, and more than their proportion of the 
whole supported class, including those below fifteen and above sixty, 
their ratio of the effective class is less than that either of the whites 
or free colored. The presumption here is, that those in the several 
conditions under fifteen who are industrially engaged are about equal. 
The proportion is no doubt much larger among the slaves. The pro- 
portion of free colored above sixty is greater than that of the whites, 
or slaves, or total. 


Dear, Dump, Buryp, Insanz, anv Iptortic. 


Much greater care was taken in the collection and compiling of 
statistical information on the social condition of the people in 1850 
than at any previous census; so that we cannot always refer with 
confidence to the results of former enumerations for the purposes of 
comparison with those of the last. If the returns of 1830 and 1840 
in respect to deaf, dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic be received as reli- 
able and correct, we are forced to admit that those maladies are 
increasing in the country with deplorable rapidity, and very much 
faster than the means of relief. The number of persons thus afflicted 
at various periods is shown below. 


Deaf and Dumb, Blind, Insane, and Idiotic White Persons in the 
United States in 1830, 1840, and 1850. 


Aggregate 
Deaf and Dumb, 
and Blind. 

- + F ———— —-——oa"—_—_ 
1830. 1840, 1850. 1830. 1840. 1850. . 1850. 1850. 1850. 1830. 1840. 1850. 


5,363 6,684 9,186 8,974 5,024 7,978 14,641 14,972 14,257 29,229 9,887 11,708 17,114 


Deafand Dumb. Blind. 


Insane & 
Idiotic. 


Z 


The very great apparent increase of insane and idiotic since 1840, 
almost exactly doubling in ten years, leads us to suspect material 
errors in the returns under this head at one period or the other. It 
is a suggestion worthy of investigation, that the immense foreign im 
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migration of recent years is a leading cause of the admittedly great 
increase of these classes of inhabitants. 


Micrations From SraTe To Srate. 


Nativities of White Population. 


Born out of the 


States and Terré- Born in State. State and in the 


Born in For'n Aggre- 
; Unknown. 
tories, United States. Countries. 


gate. 


eg ss =. ae 
Numb. Ratio. Numb. Ratio. Numb. Ratio. Numb. Ratio. 


Alabama, 234,691 55.08 193,824 4298 7,498 1.76 1,001 . 426.514 
Arkansas,.......... 60,996 87.61 98,950 61.01 1468 .90 75 . 162,189 
California, 7,696 8.40 61,866 67.51 21,629 2360 444 . 91,635 
Columbia, Dist. of.. 18,875 48.43 14,620 8854 4,913 1295 383 | 87,941 
Connecticut, 284,978 78.49 89,117 10.77 988,874 1057 630 . 68,099 
Delaware, 55,591 7811 10,826 1451 5,243 7.87 a 71,169 
Florida, 19,120 40.51 25,882 58.67 2740 580 21 . 47,208 
Georgia, 896,298 75.98 119,268 22.67 6452 124 554 . 521,572 
Illinois, ......... $81,089 89.18 899,783 47.25 111,860 18.22 8,852 846,084 
Indiana, 520,583 58.23 898,695 40.80 55,587 5.68 2,389 977,154 
41,805 21.53 129,248 67.86 1,014 10.95 814 191,881 

Kentucky, 580,129 76.19 149,582 19.51 81,401 4.18 1,301 761,418 
Louisiana, 126,917 49.67 60,641 23.74 67,808 26.84 625 255,491 
514,655 83.46 85,019 6.02 $1,695 5.45 444 581,813 

Maryland, 826,040 78.01 40,610 9.72 651,011 1220 282 . 417,943 
Massachusetts, 679,625 63.97 189,419 14.15 163,598 16.60 2,808 . 985,450 
Michigan, 187,637 84.84 201,586 51.02 64,593 13.92 1,255 . 895,071 
Mississippi, 185,501 45,82 154,946 5240 4,792 1.61 499 . 295,718 
Missouri, 265,304 44.81 249,993 42.11 76,570 12.93 907 . 592,004 
New-Hampshire,... 258,182 81.81 44,9295 1415 14957 449 142 . $17,456 
61,691 77.70 43,711 9.39 659,904 1285 303 . 465,509 

2,092,076 68.63 296,754 9.74 605,224 2149 4,271 $,048,325 

North-Carolina,... 529,483 95.74 20,784 876 256 46 196 . 553,028 
Ohio,....... eed 1,208,490 61.56 529,208 27.07 218,099 11.15 4,253 .22 1,955,050 
Pennsylvania, 1,787,810 79.15 165,966 7.35 308,105 18.42 1,779 .08 2,258,160 
Rhode-Island, 98,754 68.64 21,291 1475 28,882 16.56 Se. 143,875 
South-Carolina, 253,399 92.299 12,601 459 8508 310 55 274,563 
Tennessee, 680,695 76.73 163,966 22.88 5,688 .74 1,587 .20 756,936 
43,281 2810 92,657 60.15 17,620 11.44 476 .81 154,034 

228,489 72.91 50,804 16.24 88,689 10.75 381 .10 813,402 

813,811 90.95 57,582 644 22,953 2.56 454 .05 894,800 

54,312 17.82 189,166 45.66 110,471 86.25 807 27 804,756 

“ [ Minnesots, 1,572 26.04 2,486 41.17 1,977 92.74 8 .05 6,038 
New-Mexico,... 58,404 94.98 761 1.24 2151 849 209 84 61,525 


Territori’ 
A. 


Oregon, ‘ 17.58 9,636 73.63 959 = 7.33 191 1.46 13,087 
{ 10.28 8,117 71.64 2,044 18.04 10 =.09 11,330 


13,104,889 67.02 4,174,940 21.35 2,240,581 11.46 82,658 .17 19,553,068 


The migratory habits of our people have long been a topic of 
remark and reproach with foreign writers upon the United States. 
The propensity of our citizens to desert the homes of their childhood, 
to sell their patrimonies, and to sunder the hallowed associations which 
belong to the ancestral hearth, has been made the theme of eloquent 
denunciation by grave historians like Alison, and of sentimental 
regret by tourists like Fidler, Trollope, and Dickens, This habit is 
not, as has been assumed, a grave feature in our national character, 
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nor is it at all discreditable to our countrymen. Younger sons and 
unprovided sisters in the old States move westward, not because they 
are destitute of reverential feelings for the old homesteads, but be- 
cause the abundance and cheapness of land in the new States enable 
them to establish homes for themselves and their children, and thus 
to an honorable desire of independence ; and if they are often ready 
to sell their “ new improvements,” and keep in the van of the march 
of settlement, that circumstance is a proof rather of their courage and 
enterprise than of a deficiency in the finer feelings of our nature. 
But to return from this digression and come down to the occasion of 
it, we refer to a curious table on the preceding page, showing the nativi- 
ties of the white population, both as to the countries and the particular 
States of the Union in which their inhabitants were born. 

By this table it appears that about one quarter of the native white 
population have emigrated from the States in which they were born, 
and settled in other States. The general movement has been from 
the East to the West, from the North to the South, and from the old 
States to the new; and the cause of it is obvious, It is familiarly 
known as the want of more “elbow-room.” The following table de- 
velops some details of this movement which will interest the reader. 
It includes white and free colored inhabitants. 


Free Persons born in, to those born out of, each Section of the 
United States. 


Born and re Ratio Borminand raring Total 
sidingin. per ct. aa perct. born in. 


2,367,932 83.91 453,891 16.09 2,821,823 
5,155,698 83.85 993,198 16.15 6,148,896 
2,266,088 73.10 833,775 26.90 3,099,863 
South-western, 1,441,220 89.73 164,889 10.27 1,606,109 
North-western and Territories,.. 3,962,518 97.58 98,369 2.42 4,060,887 


Whilst more than one quarter of the free persons born in the 
Southern States have left those States for other sections, only one 
sixth have left the Eastern or Middle States, only one tenth the 
South-western, and only one fortieth the North-western and the terri- 
tories, 

This statement will serve to correct a common misapprehension in 
reference to the migratory habits of different portions of our people. 
New-England, it is here shown, is not the hive whose swarms have 
settled up the Middle States and the great West. In fact, the pro- 
portion of her people who reside in their native States is larger than 
obtains in any other part of the old Confederacy. The old Southern 
States, fromVirginia to Georgia, have sent forth as settlers to other 
States, and chiefly to the West and South-west, no less than 833,775 
persons, constituting nearly twenty-seven per cent of the entire body 
of resident and non-resident natives of those States. But, though 
New-England has contributed to the population of other States but 
about one sixth of her own, it must be remembered that a very large 
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proportion of her inhabitants are engaged in occupations which re- 
quire their presence in other parts of the world, and in other States 
of the Union, while their nominal residence remains in the section of 
their nativity. The ratio of emigration to their population in the 
Middle States is almost identically the same as in New-England ; but 
the absolute number of emigrants is more than double, and exceeds 
by 160,000, or twenty per cent, the number from the Southern 
tates, 

To recur to Table No. XL., we find that North-Carolina has a 
population more purely native to the soil than any other State of the 
Union, having only 4.36 persons in 100 not born within her limits, 
and only 4.6 to 1000 born in foreign countries ; and of her 20,784 
inhabitants born in other States, nearly 18,000 are natives of the four 
coterminous States. This community therefore presents an example 
of the nearest approach to a perfectly homogeneous population to be 
found in the American Union. The character of the population of 
South-Carolina is nearly the same, having less than eight inhabitants 
in 100 not born in the State. Virginia is next, and Maine fourth in 
this respect. Twelve States have a majority of inhabitants born in 
other States or foreign countries, of which California presents the 
remarkable instance of a commonwealth of which only one member 
in twelve is a native citizen. Wisconsin has one native citizen to 
about three immigrants, and Iowa one to four. These incongruous 
elements of population are of course a feature incident to all new 
States, and will disappear in the course of their progress towards ma- 
turity. 

The migration from the free to the slaveholding States is much 
larger than the movement from the latter to the former. This is in 
conformity with what appears to be the direction of all great move- 
ments of the race. They are from the east to the west, and from 
the north to the south. Even when the tide of conquest has pro- 
ceeded from south to north and from west to east, migration has not 
followed it. There are now 762,500 persons living in slaveholding 
States who are natives of non-slaveholding States, and 232,112 living 
in the free States who were born in the slaveholding States. There 
are 1,866,397 persons of foreign birth in the free, and 378,205 in the 
slaveholding States. 


Immicrant Popvunarion. 


The Compendium of the census which forms the subject of the 
present analysis was prepared nearly three years after the investiga- 
tions embodied in the last report from the bureau while under the 
superintendency of Mr. Kennedy, predecessor of Mr. De Bow; yet 
we find that the statements of the reports of 1851 and 1852, in re- 
spect to immigration and its effects upon population, are confirmed 
in substance and in all their material details. The following table 
shows the distribution of this portion of our population in 1850: 
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Proportion of Native to Foreign-born in different Sections of the 
United States —W hite and Free Colored. 


Total free popu- p Proportion 
Sections. lation—Native,in- Total forsign of foreign tol 
cluding unknown. ?°P’ * native per ct. 


n 2,421,867 306,249 12.65 
MR nciccntsincencasences, MMi tee 1,080,674 19.84 
BOUIN ois :cisieeccnssitiecesincis: eMMAne 43,530 1.86 
South-western, .........0e0-. 1,973,531 105,335 5.34 
North-western and Territories,.. 5,557,529 708,860 12.75 


No branch of statistics connected with the census is invested with 
higher interest at this period than information relating to this subject. 
A table, prepared in part by Prof. Tucker of Virginia, and completed 
in the Census Office under the direction of Mr. De Bow, gives the 
arrivals of immigrants during each year since 1790. It will be so 
useful for reference that we copy it without abridgment. 


Arrivals of Foreigners in the United States. 


Years. ivale, Years. Arrivals. 


1790 to 1800, 
1800 to 1819,. 
1810 to 1820, 


1848, (15 months) to 30th September,... 
1849, 1 year to 7 

1850, “ “ 

1852, (15 months) to January 1, 

1853, to 1st January, 

1854, * 


The arrivals of foreigners, as shown by this table, amount to 
3,762,000 to the beginning of 1854; and up to 1850, to 2,583,000, 
which nearly corresponds with the number given in the table inserted 
in the census report of 1852, Elaborate calculations are entered 
into, based upon this table, to arrive at a probable estimate of the 
number of immigrants and their descendants now living in the United 
States, This is an important inquiry, and one which has been treated 
by many able pens. The conclusions expressed in the report of 1852, 
derived from premises nearly the same as those assumed by Mr. De 
Bow, appear upon the whole to be supported by the best array of 
argument and illustration. 

The table in the report of 1852 cannot well be abbreviated, and is 
as follows : 
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Number of foreigners arriving from 1790 to 1810,....+..ceeecceeeees 120,000 
Natural increase, reckoned in periods of ten years, 47,560 
Number of foreignérs arriving from 1810 to 1820, 114,000 
Increase of the above to 1820, 19,000 
Increase from 1810 to 1820 of those arriving previous io 1810, 58,450 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants in 1820,.... 359,010 
Number of immigrants arriving from 1820 to 1830, 
Increase of the above, 
Increase from 1820 to 1830 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants 

in the country in 1820, 134,130 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants in the 

United States in 1830, 732,847 
Number of immigrants arriving from 1830 to 1840, 762,369 
Increase of the above, 129,602 
Increase from 1830 to 1840 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants 

in the United States in 1830, 254,445 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants in the 

United, Bintes St BOSG6 wc ness cnc wcecaceseccdce Co cccccccccece 1,879,263 
Number of immigrants arriving from 1840 to 1850, 
Increase of the above at twelve per cent, 
Increase from 1840 to 1850 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants 

in the United States in 1840, 
Total number of immigrants into the United States since 1790, living 

in 1850, together with descendants of immigrants, 


The compiler of the Compendium gives his views on this question 
as follows, (p. 119 :) 

“ Estimating the survivors in 1850 of the foreigners who had ar- 
rived in the United States since the census of 1700 upon the principle 
of the English life-tables, and making the necessary allowance for the 
less proportion of the old and very young among them, and for re- 
emigration, etc., their number is stated in the abstract of the census 
published in 1852, (p. 15,) at 2,460,000. From this a deduction is 
then made of ten per cent, on account of the greater mortality of emi- 
grants, and their lower expectation of life, which brings the actual 
survivors very nearly to the figures of the census. The deduction of 
ten per cent seems hardly sufficient, and does not accord with the 
deductions that are generally made in the reasonings of vital statisti- 
cians. It would be safer to assume fifteen per cent than ten, which 
would reduce the survivors to a little more than 2,000,000. To this 
add fifty per cent for the living descendants of foreigners who have 
come into the country since 1790, (observing that nearly four fifths 
of the number have arrived since 1830, and could not have both 
children and grand-children born in the country, and more than half 
have arrived since 1840, and must have had comparatively few 
native-born children, it would not be safe to add any more,) and the 
number of foreigners and their descendants in 1853 is not likely to 
exceed 3,000,000 or 3,200,0000.” 

In further elucidation of the questions involved in these statements, 
it may be remarked, that one year after the preparation of the table 
which gave 2,210,000 as the number of foreigners living in the 
United States in 1850, and 4,304,416 as the total number of inhabit- 
ants at that date who had either emigrated hither or had descended 
from immigrants since 1790, Mr. Meech, who had assisted in its pre- 
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paration, was directed by the then Superintendent of the Census to 
test its results by a careful analysis, on the principles of the laws of 
survivorship, as recognized by the English life-tables. This gentle- 
man, whose ability and experience are well known, states in his 
report : 

“The formula of ‘life-tables’ gives 2,460,000 as the number of 
survivors in 1850. In this calculation, which extends over the space 
of sixty years, the English life-table has been employed; but, owing 
to peculiar causes, the mortality of immigrants is greater than the 
average which prevails in the land to which they migrate, as well as 
in the land of their birth; of which the migration of our own citizens 
to California has afforded an example. Besides this, a large share of 
the immigrants have been Irish, among whom the expectation of life 
is low in their own land, being, at the age of twenty-five, only 32 
years, by the seventeen life-offices tables for Irish life; where, in the 
English table, (see mortality,) the expectation at that age is 37 years. 
It is furthermore well known, that within the period of cholera visi- 
tations the foreign population experienced the dreadful effects of its 
ravages to a most frightful extent—a fact illustrating their greater 
susceptibility to disease. In consideration of these and similar facts, 
deducting ten per cent from the results of calculation, which all per- 
sons of experienced judgment will admit as an allowance favorable 
to the foreign population, the remainder is 2,214,000 survivors in 
1850. The number of foreign-born residents in the United States, 
according to the seventh census, was 2,210,000 in 1850.” 

The same gentleman was applied to for another computation to be 
inserted in the Compendium, and he replied, January 20th, 1854: 

“T have lately re-ccomputed the number of survivors of the emigra- 
tion of 1790 and 1850, with some slight alterations since suggested, 
but the final number is substantially the same, or upwards of 
2,400,000. It may seem too great, but there is certainly no mistake 
in the calculation; besides the reduction for extra deaths, there are 
others which would reduce it to the census number, such as returned, 
ete.’ 

The objections cited from the correspondence of Dr. Jarvis, of Bos- 
ton, with the Census Office, after the change in the administration of 
that bureau in March, 1853, against the tables in the reports of 
1851-52, are specious but entirely erroneous. He says, in an extract 
from his letter, given on page 121 of the Compendium : 

“These tables pre-suppose two things which are errors: Ist. That 
all the immigrants who arrived from 1790 to 1850, were alive in 
1850, for they are all included in the sum total. 2d. That all their 
children who were born and survived to 1810 and to the decimal 
year next after their arrival, survived to 1850; for these two are 
included in the total. On this supposition there had been no deaths 
of foreigners since their arrival in this country through sixty years up 
to 1850.” And again: “The only chance given for a foreigner or his 
children to die, was between the time of his birth and the next deci- 
mal year. If he passed that, he succeeded almost to immortality on 
earth ; at least to a life lasting to the middle of this century.” 
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The tables assume no such thing. They are calculated upon the 
simple law of natural increase. A suitable proportion of the immi- 
grants are assumed to have died in the course of the sixty years, such 
a number as the rule of mortality found to be applicable to that class 
of inhabitants required. The four millions and odd thousands of sur- 
vivors included only 2,210,000 actual immigrants, the remainder 
being made up of 2,094,000 children of living and dead immigrants. 
The table shows that 2,728,000 immigrants had arrived in sixty years, 
and if only 2,210,000 were living, it is a fair presumption that 
518,000 had died within that period. It must be remembered that 
more than four fifths of the total arrivals had been within the twenty 
years preceding, the mass of whom were of course alive at the end of 
the term. When we speak of the “natural increase” of our native 
stock from four millions in 1790 to twenty-one millions in 1850, we 
do not mean that the identical individuals who composed the four 
millions in 1790 were alive in 1850. On the contrary, we know 
that nearly eleven out of twelve of them are dead, but each of those 
eleven deceased has, upon the average, five representatives among the 
living. Nothing can exceed the severity or accuracy of the tests 
applied by Mr. Meech in the process of ascertaining the survivors of 
the sixty years’ immigration, and he found that, according to formulas 
used by the life insurance companies, the number should be 2,460,000, 
that is, 250,000 greater than was shown by the returns of the 
marshals, An investigation upon the same principles remains to be 
made to ascertain whether the immigration of 2,728,000 running 
through the period of sixty years, should have increased at the end of 
the term by the number of 1,576,000 persons, as the aggregate of 
4,304,000 requires. The ratio of increase adopted for immigrants in 
the formation of the preceding table was, for the ten years within 
which they arrived, one half that of the native white population, and 
after that period the same rate as prevailed among the mass of free 
inhabitants. This rule was entirely fair, because, though the natural 
increase of this class is retarded by some special causes, it is promoted 
in a corresponding degree by others. The proportion of child-bearing 
females among immigrants is much greater than among native 
inhabitants, and their fecundity is also far greater. 

One of the most laborious and able writers upon immigration sta- 
tistics, of whose investigations we have yet had the benefit, is Dr. 
Chickering, of Boston, who, in 1848, estimated the number of foreign- 
ers and their descendants at 3,943,673, which was about half a million 
higher for that year than the census statement of 1850. The estimate 
of a De Bow of 3,000,000 or 3,200,000 for 1853, is fully 2,000,000 
too low. 

Free Cotorep Porvtatioy. 


Having now sufficiently discussed the elements of our white popu- 
lation, the next class which claims attention is the free colored. The 
total free colored population in 1850 was 434,495, of whom 275,400 
were black or of unmixed African descent, and 159,095 were mulat- 
latoes, or of mixed African and other blood. Maryland has the 
largest number of free blacks, 74,723; Virginia has 54,331 ; Pennsyl- 
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vania, 53,026; New-York, 49,069; North-Carolina, 27,463; Ohio, 
25,279; New-Jersey, 23,810; Delaware, 18,073; Louisiana, 17,462 ; 
and the District of Columbia, 10,059. The free blacks in the free 
States and territories numbered 196,308; in the slave States, 
238,187. 

Our free colored population is remarkable for its large proportion 
of very aged persons. It has 2618 persons between 80 and 90; 859 
between 90 and 100; and 343 over 100 years of age. The colored 
females exceed the males in number by 17,000, and appear to attain 
a greater longevity than the other sex. 

In respect to the occupations of the free colored inhabitants, it may 
be stated in general that few of them are engaged in the learned pro- 
fessions, and that so far as any account was taken of them in this 
relation, which was done only in Connecticut, Louisiana, and the cities of 
New-York and New-Orleans, they appeared chiefly to affect the employ- 
ments of laborers, carpenters, mariners, servants, barbers, shoe-makers, 
segar-makers, masons, farmers, and planters. In New-York City, sixty 
were clerks, doctors, druggists, lawyers, merchants, ministers, and 
teachers, pursuits requiring education and the exercise of the intellect- 
ual faculties. The proportion of such in that city was one in 55. In 
New-Orleans there were 165 thus occupied,-or one in eleven. In 
Connecticut there are 146 colored farmers; in Louisiana, 158. It is 
curious to observe that 122 of these colored farmers in Connecticut 
are “ black,” that is, of the unadulterated African blood, while out of 
the 158 in Louisiana only 10 are “ black,” and the remainder are 
returned as mulattoes. ‘Thus, too, out of 244 colored planters in 
Louisiana, 221 are mulattoes. 


Stave Porvtation. 


The number of slaves in the Union in 1850 was 3,204,313, of 
whom 2,957,657 were of unmixed African blood, and 246,656 were 
mulattoes, 

Negro slavery in the United States is nearly coéval with the 
earliest settlement of the country. The first cargo was landed in 
1820, from a Dutch ship at or near Jamestown, in Virginia. Mr. 
Carey, a well-known writer on statistics, has compiled the follow- 
ing table of the importation of slaves into the United States: 





CUETO TAG, Cia micndedwarbdews sanesincsrarweeiackeseaees 30,000 
Importations from 1715 to: 1750,.......00.00%0scscecccsdccsceces 90,000 
a BONE Ricidankukssseunkssisdnednsan 35,000 

“ OE Pe Ci niteods-tcd eveeesesnededon 74,000 

x a, ee eee 34,000 

= BRON OW BO 66 6 6a 0h 5 6:t00s 40000 508enen eee 70,000 
Total number imported,........seeeeee0: Siete pas ese 333,000 


It is suggested that Mr. Carey’s estimate of importations since 
1790 is too small, because in the four years, from 1804 to 1808 there 
were imported into Charleston alone 39,075 slaves. But making 
allowances for this and other errors, it is considered safe to assume 
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that not more than 375,000 or 400,000 slaves have been imported 
into the United States since the trade began. 

The equality of sexes in respect to numbers among the slave popu- 
lation is remarkable. There were, in 1850, 1,602,535 males, and 
1,601,778 females, the difference being less than a sixteenth of one 
per cent. In 1820 there was an excess of male slaves of 38,000; in 
1830, of 16,000; in 1840, of 6000; in 1850, of 757. 

The following table presents a complete view of the progress of 
the slave population in the United States for 60 years : 


Number and Increase of Slaves. 


Inorease Increase fPropt'n 





Number Number Excess Total in each per centum of slaves 

Census. of of of number of 10, and in each to free 

males, Jemales, males, slaves, in 60 10, and in white as1 

years, 60 years, slaveto 

STBB),..nccsces sessoses edésivees cece oo CT ETT: Siados 4.5457 

1800, ceccccce se-cccee coocceee cee 893,041 195,144 7.9617 4.8200 

MEDD, crcccsne cegeccce aopvecan eiee 1,191,364 298,323 83.4058 4.9204 

ae 788,028 750,010 88,018 1,538,038 846,674 29.0989 5.1116 

1GMB, ...92 eos 1,012,828 996,220 16,603 2,009,043 471,005 80.6237 5.2450 

IBM, 2.202006 1,246,517 1,240,988 5,579 2,487,455 478,412 23.8129 6.8622 

IBBR, cccdccce 1,602,535 1,601,778 TST 8,204,313 716,858 28.8189 7.2377 
Total increase of each class in sixty years, ....... ...++- - 2,506,416 859.1384 


It may be useful to show the comparative ages of slaves, and for 
this purpose we copy the following table of ages : 








Ages of Slaves. 
1850. 
Age. ee = Rate - 
Males, Females. — = 
CBee S POG GEO, 6.cc6ccsccciicesesccccccecese 267,088 273,406 540,494 16.87 
5 and under 10 years of age, 239,925 479,088 14.95 
10 « 15 ° ake 214,712 436,192 18.61 


181,113 857,282 11.15 
282,615 572,210 17.86 
178,355 853,655 11.04 


15 “ 20 “ 
20 “ 30 “ 
30 “ 40 “ 





40 - 50 ° 110,780 219,932 6.86 
50 = 60 5 61,762 127,016 3.96 
60 - 70 - 86,569 74,671 2.83 
7 * 80 “ 18,688 26,854 St 
80 . 90 4,740 9,118 .28 
90 > = ° 1,478 2,684 .08 
I I sictcianetccereatnesiteaeknesass 819 1,425 05 
Age UDKNOWN,...... 0... screeeeeee eoceces cee 1,583 8,114 10 
In Mississippi 578 slaves are returned without distinction of sex or age... 73 02 


— 





RES SLANE EE DEI E earn eae csesscececes 8,204,818 —-100.00 


It will be observed that the females have, as among the free colored, 
a considerable advantage over the males in regard to longevity. The 
proportion of the very aged, of both sexes, appears very large when 
compared with the whites. Among a white population of nineteen 
and a half millions, there were but 787 persons over 100 years of 
age; but among three and a quarter millions of slaves there were, 
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according to the returns, 1425 individuals over that age. The white 
ratio was four one thousandths of one per cent; the black ratio was 
five one hundredths of one per cent. ‘That is to say there were upon 
the face of the returns twelve and a half slaves over one hundred 
years of age to one white person of that age, out of an equal number 
of both classes of inhabitants. But it is obvious that little reliance 
can be placed upon the alleged facts of the census under this head. 
The slave is not likely to know his own age, nor if he did would he 
be able to communicate it in an intelligible manner. The master 
does not know his age, because no records of the births of slaves any- 
where exist, and those who have atteined a patriarchal length of years 
have commonly passed through several hands, and nothing better 
than a vague tradition of the slave’s age passes with him into the 
possession of his last master. The answers to the marshals, therefore, 
on the age of superannuated slaves were merely approximative con- 
jectures. And the same objections may be urged to the correctness 
or probability of the tables stating the ages of the free colored. As 
slavery prevailed in all the States prior to 1780, nearly all the free 
colored over seventy-five were born slaves, and where and when born 
cannot often be accurately ascertained. 

The imperfection of the returns on the social condition of slaves 
was so great that no attempt was made to state, in tabular form, the 
marriages or births taking place among them. The number of deaths 
among them in 1849-50 was stated to be 52,566, which is presumed 
to be too small; though from the facility of reporting them, it is 
supposed to approximate nearer to the truth than is the case with the 
free population. 

There were reported from among the slave population 531 deaf 
and dumb persons, 1387 blind, 327 insane, 1182 idiotic; total afflicted 
by these deprivations, 3427, or a trifle over one tenth of one per cent 
of the whole. The proportion of such among the free al is 
twenty-eight hundredths of one per cent, or nearly three times as 
numerous. The aggregate of the same afflicted classes among the 
whites being 46,343, the ratio among them is 237 one thousandths of 
one per cent, which is forty-three one thousandths of one per cent less 
than among the free colored. In respect to these returns for the slave 
— a little consideration will show them to be of small value. 

e slaves would not, of course, be expected to answer for them- 
selves ; nor would the marshals consider it their business to inquire 
of their masters concerning the social condition of their servants with 
any thing like the particularity which they would observe in regard to 
the white and free colored. Upon their part, the masters would 
naturally make to such questions very general and indefinite answers. 
The same impediments to the collection of accurate information on 
these points must have been experienced as present themselves in the 
attempt to ascertain the ages of the oldest slave and free colored per- 
sons, 


Nativity oF Siavzs. 


It is very difficult to distinguish between the native and foreign- 
born slaves. There have been no importations of slaves worth con- 
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sidering for upwards of forty years; and it is assumed that not more 


than 8000 or 10,000 of those previously imported survive. 


All the 


remainder are, of course, natives of the country. 


In no census have the occupations of slaves been recorded. 


Occupations oF SLAVES. 


It is 


thought safe to assume that 400,000 are urban, or residents of cities 
and towns, and 2,804,313 are rural. Of the latter class it is supposed 
304,313 are domestic servants, and 2,500,000 are employed in agri- 


culture. 


These are distributed between the several great staples of 


the South in something like the following proportions, as near as can 
be judged after a careful consideration of the subject, bearing in mind 
that large quantities of breadstuffs are produced in addition. 


Pe Pere 
WN 6446406046 Gh andes Beeb elecmnediaae 
WN 6 bs scsccencuctte 
Tobacco, . 


150,000..... 
EE 


GO000. ic sccccrccccces 


2.4 per 
5.0 
6.0 


cent. 
“ 


“ 
eeeeeeee 


“cs 


CNN NBs 66 566k cc Ras cicictcsccncces 186 sa 


2,500,000 


100 


OwnersHiIP OF SLAVES. 


The following table on the ownership of slaves, together with the 
annexed comments, possesses a permanent interest : 


Classification of Slaveholders in the United States. 


States, etc. 


Arkansas, 
Columbia, Dist. of, 

Delaware,........+ 
Florida, ......ee0+ 


Georgia, .... 
Kentucky, 


Missouri, ..... 
North-Carolina, ... 
South-Carolina, ... 





WO ccesece 





of one 


slave, 
5 and under 10, 


1 and under 5. 


Holders 


6,572 
1,365 
136 
117 
759 
7,701 
9,579 
4,327 
8,327 
5,148 
4,370 
8,129 
6,311 
8,314 
1,585 
13,080 


68,820 105,683 80,765 


and under 20, 


2,652 
1,822 
4,015 
1,510 
5,898 
4,955 
4,852 
1,121 
9,456 


54,595 


and under 50. 


20 


8,524 
882 
2 
849 
5,056 
1,198 
1,774 
655 
2,964 
345 
2,828 
8,200 
2,202 
874 
4,880 


29,733 


¢ ¢ ; ® 
a et? =e 
= $ $ § ae : "Ses 
S PRI e <3 
8 £822 
= x : Bes 2 Sh 
3 § &§&§ & § &° 
.’S. 3835 4 
97 216 16 2 we 29,295 
109 «19 «2 .. 5,999 
. ae’ Ss 1,477 
mae” a 809 
4 29 1 .» 8,520 
764 147 92 4 2 .. 88,456 
a eee 
728 74 86 6 4 .. 20,670 
2 #67 1 16,040 
910 1899 18 8 1 .. 23116 
ee eee 
48 76 12 8 .. .. 28,808 
990 382 69 29 2 2 25,596 
6 19 2 1 88,964 
@ 9 1 714 
646 107 «8 1 55,068 


6,196 1,479 187 56 9 2 847,525 


Where the party owns slaves in different counties or in different 


States, he will be entered more than once. 


This will disturb the cal- 
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culation very little, being only the case among the larger properties ; 
and it will account for the fact that a smaller number of such proper- 
ties are reported in some of the States than are known to exist, par- 
ticularly in South-Carolina, Virginia, and Louisiana. By the table it 
would seem that one fifth of the properties are in a single slave, and 
nearly one half in less than five slaves. 


Past anp Furure Progress oF Popu.ation or THE Unirep Srarzs. 


Mr. Darby, the well-known geographer, forty years ago constructed 
a table of population for the United States, based upon an assumed 
increase of three per cent a year, which corresponded with the actual 
results of the several censuses in a surprising manner, This calcula- 
tion was as follows : 


Year. Estimate, Results by Census. 
oe Ce OT eT Ee ee 5,305,925 
i) a 0:00:10: 6:0:606 00:6 cocces 1,095,964 7,239,814 
SOO 2.cb.cccadccesatecccceescens are 9,638,131 
2BS6, a cccee 060 06sesactscevenecs SEES 12,866,020 
BOND bntsecd's sibbincaielo 630.0 debie <igee 17,069,453 
BOOE sit vcacededersesaeeaseanes . 23,138,004 23,191,876 


The same calculation carried out to 1901 gave these results : 


a 98,892,144  1864,...... 84,998,925  187T,...... 49,954,652  1890,...... 73,382,185 
1852.0... 24,547,107  1865,...00. 85,088,281  1878,...... 51,453,291  1891,...... 75,573,639 
1853,......25,283,520 1866,...... 86,089,377  1979,......52,996,889  1992,...... 77,340,848 
or 26,042,025  1867,...++.87,170,958  1880,...... 54,586,795 1898,...... 80,176,068 
1855,..00.. 26,823,285  1868,...... 88,236,086 1881,...... 56,224,399  1894,...... 82,581,844 
i ae 27,627,988  1869,......89,434,668  1892,...... 57,911,180 1895,...... 85,058,784 
eee 28,456,922  1870,......40,617,708  1889,......59,648,463  1896,...... 87,610,547 
1859,......29,910,526  18T1,...... 41,836,289  1894,...... 61,447,916 1897,...... 90,228,868 
1859,....2. 80,189,841  1872,...... 48,091,582  1885,...... 63,291,353  1898,...... 92,935,728 
1860,......81,095,585  1878,...... 44,384,064  1896,...... 65,190,192  1999,...... 95,728,799 
1961,......82,028,400  1874,...... 45,715,585 1887,...... 67,145,917  1900,...... 98,595,512 
1862,...... 82,989,252  1875,..... 47,087,052  1888,......69,160,294  1901,...... 101,558,377 


ae 83,978,928  1876,...... 48,499,668  1899,...... 71,235,122 


Exclusive of immigration and the additions to population by the 
extension of territory, the assumed ratio of increase, three per cent 
per year, is much too great; but a method of computation which so 
accurately describes our progress for the last sixty years must be 
useful in estimating the increase of inhabitants for the next half-cen- 
tury. 

The ratios of increase of the great geographical divisions at the 
various decennial periods since 1790 have of course been very dissi- 
milar. New-England, the Middle States, and the Southern Atlantic 
States, have served as magazines of population for the newer regions 
west of the mountains. The general increase of New-England in the 
sixty years has been 170 per cent ; that of the Southern States in the 
same period, 168 per cent ; that of the Middle States, 475 per cent. 
The South-west and North-west having been at the time of the first 
enumeration uninhabited wildernesses, no comparison of their ratio 
of increase with that of the other sections can fairly be instituted. 
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The North-western States have increased from 73,077 inhabitants to 
6,379,000, being at the rate of 8.6 per cent; the South-western, 
from 35,791 to 3,321,117, or at the rate of 9.4 per cent. The 
ratio of increase for the entire population in sixty years has been 
490.15 per cent. 

Famiuies anp DwELLinas. 


The census showed 3,598,195 families among the white and free 
colored population in 1850. The total number of dwellings was 
8,362,337. A family might consist of one person living by himself 
or herself in a house or apartment, or of two hundred or more indivi- 
duals provided for by a common head. A widow or bachelor living 
alone constituted the most common and unhappy example of the for- 
mer class of families; the inmates of hotels, hospitals, etc., of the 
latter. New-York had 6.53 inhabitants to each house; Massachu- 
setts had 6.5; Virginia had 5.73; Wisconsin had 5.42; Florida had 
5.35. As a general rule, the number of inhabitants is less to a house 
in the slave than the free States—caused by the facts that the rural 
population there bears a larger proportion to the whole, and that the 
greater warmth of the climate requires more spacious accommodations 
for residence. 

The average number of white and free colored individuals to a 
family throughout the Union is 5.55. The average number of houses 
to 100 white and free colored persons in the Union is 16.82. The 
proportion of families to dwellings in the Union is 107.01 to 100. 

In 1851, an English family consisted of 4.83 persons; a French 
family of 3.97; a Prussian family of 5.13. 


Occurations OF THE INHABITANTS. 


A table of industrial pursuits is given in the Compendium, embracing 
pny males, and 321 distinct employments. These are classified 
as follows : 


MEL cdi cvewetccuwecticeneiesecdeatrsmantesedae 15,203 
AQTICUIEUTO,.. oo 00 cccceccvccccwgcocccccccccecoccces 3,717,756 
NE Data's san 506d oc asco aces taco sees hee tee 117,575 
NEI ss Sed vin do's Vets i oe cat dese celis ecigdeods 791,545 
Navigating the 000an,. 00 sccscedcccccccceccccccccces 56,025 
RRCURGD HAVINON, joc « vue 06h qneworecweccevecsndes 83,067 
RING TI a. 5616 5(ain 5a b bine. 4.0.04.0,0:40 4560 40200 65,236 


This classification is somewhat arbitrary. The list of occupations 
includes lawyers, 23,939; physicians, 40,564; editors, 1872; clergy- 
men, 26,842; all of whom would come under the term “learned pro- 
fessions.” Yet the aggregate of these employments is 92,917, nearly 
oy per cent greater than the number given under that head in the 
table. 

Bistus, Marriages, anv Dearus. 


So far as the statistics under these heads afford the means of com- 
parison with information derived from other sources, and so far as 
they serve to illustrate other returns in the census, they are very 
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valuable. They will also prove of the highest service in marking out 
the paths of future explorations; and we may expect that the sche- 
dules and instructions for the next census on these branches of the 
work will be framed with such modifications as experience in the use 
of those devised for the last shall have suggested. 

The subjoined table embraces the results of returns for the entire 
Union : 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths of the White and Free Colored, and 
their Ratios to the total Population in 1850, 





States, etc. Births, Ratio warrica, Roe Deaths, Ratio 
pi eer yr re C0ececccscseccscove 12,265 2.86 8,940 -92 4,411 1,08 
PRRIO oos ya ccicsiecadaasbonacsansacevens 5483 8386 2,112 180 2160 1.83 
California,........++0 Coianctoaie docaeccosde 273 29 sone oats 905 1.98 
Columbia, District: of,......ccccccccccccccee 1,248 269 873 78 789 =: 1.64 
Ci scdscceasagsadcsasecns ‘bene 7,646 2.06 8,218 87 5,781 1.56 
DG a. ocaceetsted sssbapeanssSeosbesss 2,495 2.80 564 63 1,188 1.88 
WON ocr cdc cctcscticcidiscecsaencidscde - 1822 275 431 89 491 1,02 
Georgia, ...seescceesseeees Ghbaunerials verse 15,239 =. 2.90 4,977 95 4,592 .83 
THGIER, 2. cccccccccccccccccdccccccoccce goes 26,681 3.18 9,183 1.08 11,619 1.36 
TRIN, crcciccccs¥o0esersevessveseaes ecee- 82,2906 8.27 12,428 1.26 12,808 1.29 
I boké6n.0)500206000sccesasenwedcesaavens 6,099 3.17 1,824 95 2,044 1.06 
TRG, san dc icc tcck ewedsed ss ceaessees 28,805 8.09 8,091 105 10,840 1.40 
Loutsiana,.....ccccccccvccvcccccccccccceses 7,292 2.67 2,890 1,06 6,083 2.23 
Maine, 0.2 cccccccccccscccccesvccccseccsccces 13,995 2.40 4,886 84 F582 1.30 
Maryland,.......c.se-ess0 Sebne sigananee «-. 14086 2.85 8,708 65) 8,109 1.65 
Massachusetts, ..........e000 BdseNeksdsesés 23,192 288 10,347 1.04 19404 1.95 
I. oi. sis. ic icsc Cectbonsessetwecebs 10,898 2.74 4257 1.07 4515 1,14 
Mississippi, ........ 90dnchesbeesedsnceohdee 8,687 2.98 2,774 98 8,874 1,14 
Missouri, .0.0.00<000 ettshapineasaantaantess 19,632 3.80 6,989 117 10,987 1.60 
New-Hampshire, ........+eecceses bapeakaws 6,111 1,92 2,618 82 4,231 1,83 
MOW-DOEOGY, 0.0.2 oc cccccvecossecicapececcess 18,556 277 8,719 76 6.454 1,82 
WOW UGK, ooek dvds cle scsavcceves pond eveee 76,387 2.46 81,465 102 45,584 1,47 
North-Carolina,........ i 20 sp ancebge soghtl + 16,648 287 5,275 91 6,028 1.04 
eee eee paihapabeonmaees esepes - 56,884 2.87 22,828 118 28949 1.46 
PennSyivantia, .«..220c0sre is cocccessscecese 64,381 2.78 19,858 86 28551 1.28 
Bhode-Ialand,....ccsccccscccccccccsccesoce 8,610 2.45 1,827 83 2,241 1.52 
South-Carolina, ....00ccccstcccccsscccsccces 6,607 2.83 2,005 71 2,879 1,01 
TOMNSS800,.....ccccccdccccccbesoanesbocces 28,090 8.02 7,872 1,08 7825 1.03 
yr ee dswerdpraghesbeses - 4765 8.09 2,232 1.45 2,209 1.44 
VORUNOe a ic.o.p0ccccocdccscenepn ase 00 s¢cans... oan 2.10 2,653 84 8,129 1.00 
VA cccccccesaccceaqovcocsoopeces seco 25,153 = 2.65 8,163 86 10,608 1.12 
Wisconsin,..... Sdace ccsegss $0880 sa0cos0e0 10,424 8.41 8,015 99 2,908 95 
Hf ( Minnesota, ... cccccccccccccssc secs eces 1638 2,77 389 64 80 49 
— { New-Mexico,.........sceccccccceceseee 1,233 2.00 916 1.49 1,157 1,88 
FE | Oregon,.....sescccccceccccnccrssvcceees 810 =. 2.88 168 1.26 47 85 
Fa | WUD) 2s cicsascncascsnsesandes bh daad aces 432 8,80 404 «= 8.56 39 862.11 

TOR, cvenns eesnrecesee eoeees 548,887 2.75 197,029 99 270,706 1.85 


As an evidence of the extraordinary number of marriages of natives 
of different States, which are shown by the census, it may be stated 
that in one town in Mississippi, taken at random, out of 548 families 
the male and female of 225 were from different States, domestic or 
foreign ; sixty-one were natives of non-slaveholding States, intermar- 
ried with those of slaveholding ; and fifty-eight of natives with for- 
eigners. 
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The aggregate number of persons afflicted with the deprivation of 
reason and the senses among the entire population was 


From a table of the nativities of the deaf and dumb, it appears that 
the foreign-born, constituting an eighth of the white and free colored, 
furnish less than one eleventh of the number. 


Future Procress or Porvutartion. 


The growth of population in so vast a country as ours, with bound- 
aries so liable to change, is subject to so many contingencies, that 
estimates for long periods in advance can be regarded only as conjec- 
tures more or less probable according to the means of information 
possessed by those who make them. The calculations given below 
will, however, interest such as have a taste for investigations of this 
character. 

The following table has been carefully prepared upon eight distinct 
and more or less probable assumptions of future increase. The 
reader can choose between them. In 1950 the population of the 
United States would be, in round numbers, 50,000,000, if the increase 
were no greater than that of Delaware since 1790, which has increased 
by far the least of all the States. With the increase of the Union for 
the last ten years, excluding all the foreigners who arrived in that 
time, the number in 1950 would be 252,000,000. With its average 
increase since 1790, it would be 450,000,000 ; but with the increase 
from 1840 to 1850, nearly 500,000,000. All of these, however, are 
very improbable, if not to say impossible assumptions. The figures 
in column 6 will no doubt more nearly express the truth than any 
other for 1900, and for subsequent periods a mean between columns 
7 and 8 would seem preferable. No. 1 is the ratio of increase from 
1840 to 1850; 2, ratio from 1790 to 1850; 3, ratio from 1840 to 
1850, deducting immigrants; 4, ratio of Delaware since 1790; 5, 
mean of 2, 3, 4; 6, ratio in 1 until 1890, then ratio of 3; 7, ratio in 
3 until 1900, then ratio in 4; 8, ratio in 3 until 1900, and then a 
mean of 3 and 4. 


Future Progress of the United States. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 T 
1860,.. 91,510,802 81,178,998 29,442,086 24,973,012 28,530,645 31,510,802 29,449,086 
1870,.. 42,813,726 41,915,486 87,376,728 26,590,989 35,098,400 42,818,726 
1880,.. 58,171,009 56,349,088 47,449,756 28,956,168 48,178,052 58,171,009 
1890,.. 79,036,950 75,752,890 60,237,465 81,279,996 53,117,640 79,086,950 
1900,. 107,887,504 101,888,897 76,471,462 83,681,300 65,845,820 100,887,408 64,863,702 70,667,582 
1910,..145,907,400 136,906,449 97,080,521 36,268,024 80,887,818 127,378,389 69,845,234 $2,908,673 
1920, ..198,244,384 184,050,184 123,243,721 99,053,408 98,898,088 161,706,801 75,209,347 97,258,443 
19380, ..269,354,644 247,427,865 156,457,904 42,052,710 121,659,277 205,236,788 80,985,424 114,098,742 
1940, ..865,972,154 832,629,650 198,623,309 45,282,358 149,664,012 260,611,571 87,205,104 138,954,939 
1950, ..497,246,865 447,159,670 252,152,290 48,760,048 184,116,667 880,946,389 93,902,456 157,081,921 
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Upon the assumption above, the distribution of population in 1900 
and 1950 would be: 
1900. 1950. 


Atlantic slope, 20,000,000 28,000,000 
Mississippi valley, ...0..seceeeeees 32,000,000 64,000,000 
Pacific slope, .....00s Setebabeewees 11,000,000 21,000,000 
Gulf slope, 7,000,000 12,000,000 


Total United States, 70,000,000 125,000,000 


These calculations are all based upon the assumption that the terri- 
tories of the Union will not be increased during the period from any 
quarter, which, considering the past, may be taken with some hesita- 
tion. 

Epvcation. 


There were, in 1850, 239 colleges empowered to grant degrees, in 
which were employed 1678 teachers, and were taught 27,821 students. 
The endowments of these institutions amounted to $468,614, and 
their annual income was $1,964,428, 

The number of public schools was 80,978, employing 91,966 
teachers, and providing tuition for 3,354,011 pupils. The amount of 
annual taxation for the support of these schools was $4,653,096. The 
amount of public funds appropriated for their use was $2,552,402 ; and 
of funds otherwise denominated, $2,141,450. 

There were in all the States 6085 academies and private schools, in 
which were occupied 12,260 teachers, and which were attended by 
263,096 pupils. 

The total number of scholars, students, and pupils attending all 
these educational establishments was 3,644,928, and the average 
number of such establishments to the 100 square miles was 2.97. 

The number of “ colleges,” distinct from those enumerated with 
schools, ete., was 119, to which were attached 1032 professors, 
11,903 students, and which possessed libraries containing 963,716 
volumes. There were 44 theological schools, in which were 127 pro- 
fessors and 1351 students. The number of medical schools was 36, 
educating 4947 students. There were 16 law schools, the professors 
in which numbered 35, and the students 582. Total number of col- 
leges 215, to which belonged 18,733 students. 

The following synopsis of a statement in detail on the subject pre- 
sents a general view of the uneducated portion of the population. 


Persons wHO CANNOT Reap Aanp WRiTE. 


White males over 20 years of age, cccccccccccs 309,664 
“females - - eco 578,234 


Total whites, 


Free colored males, 
“ “ 


Total free colored, 


Total white and free colored, ......seseeeeseeee 1,053,420 
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Public education has always been an object of the solicitude and 
liberality of the general government. Its donations of public lands 
for the promotion of education are shown below : 






Whole amount of Lands appropriated by the Federal Government 
for Educational Purposes, to 1st of January, 1854. 


















States and Territories. For Schools. For Universities 
No. coucbegndsacsiassesccneascucte eveee 704,488 23,040 
Talents 055 accseceese sbinekincan tidal eeoes 650,317 23,040 
NE dint o0n4.6hs6.204360-Rendeseed covccese 998,755 238,040 
MOE, ok n086s.00ss Oo sen coccacecesocencce 1,199,139 23,040 
PINS 060505 0 bi vd esccccccece cocccccces 902,774 23,040 
Mississippi, ........- etna iiiion nied ecccses 837,584 23,040 
Louisiana, ....esccceces cece pwelcestg see coves 786,044 46,080 
PEI, occccccccccsccncee niewatssenanee 1,067,397 46,080 
IE, BLNS5 hic cctwincees csecccccscee 886,460 46,080 
I CGE atdnnnscneadntmenscdelie +» 908,508 46,080 
Dy situs anne 6a naion Corteccccecccecee «- 905,144 46,080 
i ER ES nantes 958,648 46,080 
California, ..... $558 6600. cece kesh eleceust eve 6,719,824 46,080 
PING i555 Ce cceniegtdedeeUscediivetede eegees -- 3,553,824 
Minnesota,,......s00s solopeaesie Hopepen 06 66860 
eer CORD, . 6.0060d. .9:0:0:30390006090 eee 46,080 
Territories, New-Mexico, ......eceee. eaeee 1,498,120 shan 






RR it A, SRS Bs FA Geese 8 8§=— ness 
Total acres,......000 éwikbla de seeceeses 48,909,535 4,060,704 










The prevalence of public instruction in various countries is shown 
in the following curious table : 


Proportion of Scholars at Schools, to the whole Population. 

1 Scholar to : 1 Scholar to 
Persons. Countries, Persons, 

Malate cesccgsivcedeceonescpess sn poses 8.1 Great Britain,..:..00.ccccccovccscccceee 8.5 

PP osddacascnarcsRbsicepecsnens 4.6 « actually at school,........ 


United States,...,.... Coveceece coccccce 49 
« including slaves, ......... 


Reem wee eee ee eweeeeseseee 














Countries, 












Senet eee e nero de nwareeeesaeeete 


PoeeR OSCE OOO CI eee ee eee errr 


Ae etme eee temo e seers eeeeeeees 






It is certainly fair to exclude our slaves from the calculation, as 
they cannot become citizens, and do not form a portion of our politi- 
cal society. With this deduction from the population, the United 
States stands nearly upon a par with Denmark, where public education 
is more generally diffused than in any other part of Europe, and has 
a much larger proportion of youths at school than any country, with 
the above exception, and perhaps some of the inconsiderable states of 
Germany, in the world. The deficiency of education among the 
lower classes of Great Britain is indicated by the following facts: 

In the whole of England and Wales, among 367,894 couples mar- 
ried in 8 years, 122,458 men and 181,378 women could neither read 
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nor write. In 1842, 38,031 men and 56,965 women, out of a total of 
118,825 couples, affixed their marks instead of signatures; in 1844, 
42,912 men and 65,073 women, out of a total of 132,249 couples. 
In 1846, in London, 11.6 per cent of the men, and 22.6 of the women 
affixed their mark. Throughout all England and Wales, 32.6 per 
cent of the men and 48.1 of the women marrying, affixed their mark. 
In the French army in 1851, of 311,218 conscripts, 34 in a hundred 
could neither read nor write, 3} could read only, 594 in a hundred 
could read and write, 3 in 100 unknown. It has already been stated 
that in the Prussian army of 122,897 only 2 persons could not read 
and write. 
THe Press. 


The origin of newspapers may be traced to Italy in the sixteenth 
century. The first in England appeared under Queen Elizabeth, at 
the time of the Spanish Armada. The earliest newspaper was entitled 
the English Mercurie, imprinted at London, by her Highness’ printer, 
1588. Periodical papers were first used during the civil wars of the 
commonwealth. The earliest newspaper in North America was the 
Boston News-Letter, issued April 24, 1704. In 1720, there were but 
seven newspapers in the American Colonies. In 1775 thirty-five, to 
wit: 7 in Massachusetts, 1 each in New-Hampshire and Georgia, 2 
each in Rhode-Island, Maryland, Virginia, and North-Carolina, 3 in 
South-Carolina, 4 each in Connecticut and New-York, and 9 in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The newspaper and periodical statistics of 1850 fall short of, rather 


than exceed, the reality. 
The following is a condensed statement of the results of returns 


under this head of inquiry : 


Daily papers in the United States in 1850, 254 
Number of copies printed annually, 235,119,966 
Tri-weekly Papers, ...cecccccccccccccccccccccccssvceve 115 
Number printed annually, 11,811,140 
Semi-weekly, 31 
Number printed annually, ........+06. ewes monk eDewe. 6 

Weekly, : 

Number printed annually, 


PERIODICALS. 


EE EE FE, OL e EE ETT Lee 95 
Copies circulated annually, 11,703,480 
Monthly, ss. <0 «vcsccseacse 6:0 ln 6i0 6 ¥Esicie 6d $'60:6010 00,0:0 «es 100 
Copies circulated annually, 8,887,808 
GEE ns ckecese canoes oayapeisieast cab anodes apeaennas 19 
Copies circulated annually, 103,500 


Total number of newspapers and periodicals,.......... 9s 2,526 
Total number of copies printed annually, 426,409,973 


These were classified according to subject and character as follows : 


Literary and miscellaneous, 71,877,276 


Neutral and independent,...........00. eek chee vi wes 88,023,953 
Political, 221,844,133 


Religious, 33,645,484 
Scientific, ......006 coebes (bdtes MenseCAvadsenseedseee 4,893,982 
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Circulation of Newspapers, etc., to White Population, 








Total Number Prop'tnto Annual Number 

Years. white a to every circu- to each 
Population. Papers. 100,000 per’ns. lation. person. 

1B1G, ..ccoes occcee Secccecos 5,862,004 859 6.1 22,321,700 8.81 
1828, ..... $06b0s008sedences 11,500,000 852 TA 68,117,796 5.92 
TOM, 5 ccdptecectee eee 14,195,695 1,631 11.5 195,838,673 13.80 
1850, .eccccccceeeees seeecee 19,553,068 2,526 12.9 426,409,978 21.81 





Annual Circulation of Papers to White Population—1850, 





















Literary. Political, Religious. 
: _—_—_—_———_, —— Hr. 

Geographical Ratio to Ratio to Ratio to 
Divisions. Number. each Number. each Number. each 
person. person, person. 
New-England States,. 14,340,300 5.30 44,313,664 16.33 6,178,600 2.28 
Middle States, ....... 51,928,384 8,24 102,657,173 16.80 19,695,963 8.13 
Southern States,..... 2,400,856 1.05 14,160,920 6.18 1,735,262 16 
South-western States, 1,884,104 92 17,768,797 8.66 1,440,240 70 
N. W.'n & Territories, 7,323,632 1.18 42,943,579 6.92 4,595,414 74 
EL kcemansed 77,817,276 8.98 221,844,183 11.85 $3,645,484 1.72 






Publications and their Circulation in the Principal Cities—1850. 















es ’ 2 Risk-3 
4 s he fos 
3 -s Se Bss.. 
Cities. States, § 33 $3 3 . & = 
3 sé 3 g33 
X S 4% <8 
BD, é0iccacscscsecs Neow-York,, ccccccsscscsee 8 16,050,460 2,006,307 821 
DaltAmke,.occ0ccccccce BMAGGOE, ccacssccccsccces 81 20,711,100 668,100 147 
BOTRNS 60400 s0e0%esaee Massachusetts,.....+++.-.. 113 54,482,644 482,147 404 
Charleston,...... én. c0% South-Carolina, ........... 12 5,675,800 472,983 284 
Chicago, .......... thd Ma asbcnainbineinead 17 1,886,952 110,997 64 
Cincinnati, ........ soce GERD, cccencencecies sences 89 8,753,200 224,441 78 
TOUIBVERD, ccccccccsece I até i0sscedseees 23 8,186,638 138,550 83 
Mobile, ....ccccccccece Alabama,....scceees ecocee 4 1,002,000 250,500 17 
New-Orleans, .......++. Louisiana, .......... ites 11,260,860 625,603 126 
New-York,.........00 New-York,....... eancdese Ie 78,747,600 757,188 157 
BE. Teele, cccccccccecce MRMSOUTE, .ccccccce sticcee TD 4,890,030 271,668 66 
Philadelphia,.......... Pennsylvania, ........0006 48,457,240 950,142 







In 1827, there appeared in Great Britain, 483 different newspapers 
and other periodicals, to 23,400,000 inhabitants. In 1842, papers in 
London 125, circulation 32,166,474; England, exclusive of London, 
221 papers, 17,508,381 circulation; Wales, 12 papers, 445,930 cir- 
culation ; Scotland, 76 papers, 5,388,079; Ireland, 87, 5,986,639. 
Total papers, 521; circulation, 61,495,503. In Sweden and Norway, 
82 journals to 3,866,000 inhabitants; in the States of the Church, 6 
newspapers to 2,598,000 inhabitants, (Stockholm, with 78,000 in- 
habitants, has 30 journals; Rome, with 154,000 only 3;) Denmark, 
to 1,950,000 inhabitants, has 80 journals, of which 71 are in the 
Danish language ; 23 are devoted to politics; 25 to the sciences. 
Prussia has 12,416,000 inhabitants, and 288 journals and periodicals. 
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(Berlin has 221,000 inhabitants, and 53 periodical works; Copen- 
hagen has 109,000 inhabitants, and 57 journals.) The Netherlands 
have 3,000,000 inhabitants, and 150 journals. In the German Con- 
federation, (excluding Austria and Prussia,) there are 13,300,000 
inhabitants, and 305 journals; in Saxony, to 1,400,000 inhabitants, 
54 newspapers ; in Hanover, to 1,550,000 inhabitants, 16 newspapers; 
in Bavaria, to 3,960,000 inhabitants, 48 newspapers. France, with a 
population of 32,000,000, has 490 periodical works, (660 printing 
establishments, 1500 presses ;) in Paris, 81 printing establishments, 
or 850 presses. In Paris alone, containing 890,000 inhabitants, there 
are 176 periodical works. This has reference to the population at the 
period when the newspaper statistics were collected. 

The total number of public libraries of all kinds is stated to be 
15,615, containing 4,636,411 volumes. The libraries having 50,000 
volumes and upwards were the following : 


Bharvard, Univermie yg ois0sessicscscaecwssieesiecdiccsiveses 84,200 
ERURGOMIDIR EREIEY, . «.0.40:00.00:4:0 09'0:0:06.95-60,0:049m0 46 58000 60,000 
Yale College,..... EOP OT CTT CTE ST TTC eT ee eee 50,481 
EIOEE Ge WOME 6 occtecucccccdbenssacscaccesee sees 50,000 
Boston Athenzeum,..... oe cccvcceece Cc crccccccccccccces 50,000 


Great Libraries of Europe in 1848. 





Libraries. Vols, Librarics. Vols, Libraries. Vols. 
Paris National,........ 824,000 Madrid National,...... 200,000 Naples Royal,......... 150,000 
Munich Royal,........ 600,000 Wolfenbuttel Ducal,... 200,000 Brussels Royal, ....... 183,500 
Petersburgh Imperial,. 446,000 Stutgard Royal,....... 187,000 Rome Casanate,....... 120,000 
London British Mus'm, 435,000 Paris Arsenal, ........ 180,000 Hague Royal,......... 100,000 
Copenhagen Royal,.... 412,000 Milan Breza,.......... 170,000 Paris Mazarin, ........ 100,000 
Berlin Royal, ......... 410,000 Paris St. Genevieve,... 150,000 Rome Vatican,........ 100,000 
Vienna Imperial,...... 813,000 Darmstadt Grand Ducal, 150,000 Parma Ducal,......... 100,000 
Dresden Royal, ....... 800,000 Flor’ce Magliabecchian, 150,000 


The date of the foundation of some of the chief libraries is, Turin, 
1436; Cambridge, 1484; Leipsic, 1544; Edinburgh, 1582; the 
Bodleian, 1597; University Salamanca, 1215. 


PaUPERISM. 


There were in the United States on the Ist of June, 1850, 50,335 
paupers, of whom 36,916 were natives, and 13,4387 were foreigners. 
There were supported or relieved by public charity within the year, 
134,972, of whom 66,434 were natives, and 68,538 were foreigners. 
The aggregate annual cost of their support was $2,954,806. 


Reuicious WorsuHle. 


The census statistics upon religious worship do not give, as they 
are often quoted, the number of church members in the United States, 
nor the number of persons attending public worship ; but only state 
the capacity of the churches to accommodate. 
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The following is a recapitulation of the table on church accommo. 
dation : 


Methodist, 4,354,101 Friends, ....... Viverecas es 287,073 
3,248,580 Universalists, ......... bsieRa 

Presbyterian, 2,079,504 Union, 

Congregational, 801,835 German Reformed, 

Roman Catholic, 675,721 Unitarian,...... ed siniae a’ 136,417 

Episcopal, 644,598 Moravian,....... eoccescves 109,617 

Lutherans, 635,180 Free, 115,480 
304,630 BRA, oowece giicnccns, AER 


 eeareemaiabe nbeammantl 14,270,139 


As we have observed, the census contains no returns upon church 
membership, and the above statement of church accommodation af- 
fords only the means of estimating the probable ratio of each sect to 
the whole number of professing Christians, It is obvious that the 
total number provided for, comprising nearly two thirds of the entire 
population, is very far beyond the aggregate of church members. 
The following table, extracted from a religious periodical of the year 
1850, presents an intelligent and candid view of the 


Religious Denominations in the United States. 


— Names. Churches. Ministers, Members. 
Methodist Episcopal, 3,716 629,660 
“ u“ 1,500 465,553 

- er 740 64,313 

-s Wesleyan, : abin'es 500 20,000 
Baptists, (Regular, ) 5,142 686,807 
“«  Anti-Mission,........ reer erer ied 907 67,845 
OVO SM 4 asie civsicd b¢pccenees es 43 6,243 

ee PEER 05s 00:0 aci50¢p0008 oon 25 8,586 

F200 Wilhisa09:0450 0 0:40:6 sinned ramen’ 1,082 56,452 

Church of God, 128 10,102 
Campbellites, 848 118,618 
Christian, (United,).......0.cecssee 498 33,040 
Congregationalists, (Orthodox,)........... eae 1,687 197,196 
« Unitarian, 250 30,000 
Protestant Episcopal, 1,497 67,550 
Presbyterians, Old School, 1,860 200,830 
“ New School, 1,453 139,047 

58 Cumberland, ......... Cotte Sere 900 100,000 

. Associate, etc.,.......000. 290 45,600 
Dutch Reformed, 289 32,840 
German Reformed,............ bik iiceiad & Sibdel Ble 273 60,750 
Lath eft oosccicen soe athena cia kbereniess<leatge 663 163,000 
United Brethron,.......ssccssecccceees om 500 15,000 
Evangelical, (German,) 250 16,000 
Moravians, ....... EP ek ee ES 24 6,000 
Mennonites, 250 58,000 
Swedenborgians, 30 3,000 
Universalists, 700 60,000 
Mormons, > 100 20,000 
864 1,173,700 


The schedules embracing information on these topics were defective 
as to many particulars of the inquiries specified in the instructions to 
the marshals. After supplying from other sources of information 
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these imperfections, the subjoined table was constructed at the Census 
It gives a condensed statement of many important facts in 


Office. 
this connection. 


Corrected Value and Accommodations of Churches, with their propor- 


Accommodations of Churches. 


tion to the area of the United States. 


States and Territories. 


~¥ 
3 
mS 

Alabama, .....cccccscee $1,244,741 
ATKKANBAS, ...cccccccces ° 149,686 
COMBE, ««.<.00:0 60:00 0:6 s010 288,400 
Columbia, District of..... 363,000 
Connecticut, ........eee- 3,599,330 
DENWERG; ao 666 cstcsccs's 346,345 
FUMAGR 66.556 0b: 600:0 0-00 ee 192,600 
Georgia, ..... coccccves e 1,327,112 
Tino... cocvccicccvccces 1582306 
Indiana,......+eeeeceeee 1,568,906 
BOW oc cccccsacesacoece 235,412 
Kentucky,...ccsecscccee 2,295,363 
Louisiana, ........se0.4- 1,940,495 
|” rere cocccee 1,794,209 
Maryland, ..ccccciccsces: 3,0telae 
Massachusetts, .......... 10,504,888 
Michigan, ....... éé02age,, See 
Minsiasipyl,, ..2,<:0.0:0.006-00-6:« 832,622 
MIMGOUE, 00 o<nciccesscnce | 5,400196 
New-Hampshire, ........ 1,433,266 
New-Jersey, ...seeeseees 3,712,863 
New-York, ....0..s.2+¢2+ 21,539,561 
North-Carolina,.......... 907,785 
Cio diane Shine . 5,860,059 
Pennsylvania,........+++ 11,853,291 
Rhode-Island,.......0s0 1,293,600 
South-Carolina,........+. 2,181,476 
Tennessee, ..... oecccce - 1,246,951 
MM eda dale acedina was 408,944 
VeTmons, ...ccccnscncias SSA 6E8 
i coc 2,902,220 
WORE, 6 odicse sedes 512,552 
2 ( Minnesota, ...... eee 1,350 
3 J New-Mexico,........ 94,100 
BS FORGO, cedsscticsese 76,520 

BF VOU is sadeuscastss otvees 
Fotal,....ss.csere. 89,998,038 


The average value of churches in the United States would therefore 
seem to be $2357; their average capacity of accommodation, 376 § 


persons, 


Those who may desire to compare the religious statistics of the 
geographical sections will be interested in the following table : 


Accommodations 
of Churches. 


443,708 
67,914 
10,984 
34,129 
309,409 
55,741 
44,960 
640,560 
488,172 
718,490 
44,604 
676,456 
111,063 
325,997 
379,465 
695,183 
128,838 
294,104 
270,028 
239,325 
350,474 
1,917,479 

577,185 
1,457,769 
1,581,085 

103,384 

460,450 

632,551 
14,325 

237,544 

858,806 
97,773 

300 
28,650 
3,133 


eeeeee 





14,360,088 


» & Population to 
ob square mile, 
ne 


-59 
861.45 
79.33 
43.18 
1.48 
15.62 
15.37 
29.24 
3.78 
26.07 
12.55 
18.36 
52.41 
127.50 
7.07 
12.86 
10.12 
34.26 
58,84 
65.90 
17.14 
49.55 
50.26 
112.97 
22.75 
21.99 
89 
30.76 
23.17 
5.66 
04 
30 
07 
04 


7.90 


“0 Accommodations 
to square mile, 


owe 
aT ot 


568.67 
66.20 
26.25 

76 
11.04 
8.81 
21.25 
88 
17.95 
2.69 
10.26 
34,11 
89.13 
2.29 
6.24 
4.01 
25.79 
42.12 
40.80 
11.38 
36.48 
34.88 
79.16 
15.67 
13.87 
31 
23.26 
14.00 
1.81 
14 
02 


_— 


4.89 
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hurches to every 


00 sguare miles, 


= 


1.30 
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Church Value and Accommodation for the several great Sections. 


‘ ie es t 
3 >» os 3 = 
Geographical Divisions, bs S §§ ss Ss &5 
aia 2 #8 §% &§ &§&2 g2 $ 
3 3 $3 3 ss 8s = 
3 S <° | “ss S 
New-England,........... 4,612 $19,363,534 4,198 1,895,285 411 69.47 2,728,116 
Middle States, .......... 9,714 41,137,687 4,235 4,306,483 443 65.00 6,624,988 
Southern States,......... 7,394 7,373,634 997 2,571,412 848 65.05 8,952,837 
South-western States,.... 5,415 5,182,074 957 1,596,750 295 48,08 8,821,117 
North-western States,.... 10,926 13,899,122 1,272 8,853,926 858 60.41 6,379,923 
California & Territories. 122 490,320 4,019 46,283 879 25.03 184,895 
CoMMERCE. 


The length to which this article has been already extended obliges 
us to pass hurriedly over many interesting commercial tables, which 
we may take occasion hereafter to analyze, but for the present confine 
ourselves to the most cursory notices of some of the more prominent 
statements, 

The statistics of the various branches of commerce in the several 
States, though ascertained by the census of 1840, were omitted among 
the items of that of 1850, except as to the number of persons em- 
ployed, and the nature of the business employing them. There were 
in 1850 100,752 merchants proper, and 14,917 traders, if reliance can 
be placed on the figures, which is doubtful, Prof. Tucker, from the 
returns, estimated the annual product from commerce in 1840 at 
$97,721,086 ; $40,680,081, or more than half, being for the Middle 
States, $13,528,740 for the New-England, $11,967,281 for the South, 
$14,255,964 for the South-west, and $17,289,020 for the North-west. 
Without doubt the figures are low. It would be fair to estimate 
the home and foreign commerce of the United States in 1850 at 
$1,500,000,000, paying a profit of 20 per cent, or $300,000,000, or 
more than the profits of manufactures. However, these are but mere 
hypotheses, 


Ratio of Commerce, Debt, Revenues, Expenditures, etc., to the Popu- 
lation of the United States, 1790-1853. 











Retained of Exports, 
Years. imports for home ~—_ 
consumption, Domestic. Foreign, 
$22,460,844 $19,660,000 $539,156 
61,266,796 89,500,000 8,489,472 
52,121,891 81,840,903 89,130,877 
67,420,981 42,387,002 53,179,019 
61,008,705 42,366,679 24,391,295 
56,441,971 51,683,640 18,008,029 
56,489,441 59,462,029 14,387,479 
88,951,207 113,895,634 18,190,312 
TDD, csccsosccades SvseORCORSeSSoeKens eeeeees 168,186,510 134,900,233 14,951,808 


1858, .....0. Co vccccccccccecs cccccccesececees 200,944,004 213,417,697 17,034,553 








ee 
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Ratio of Commerce, etc., to the Population of the United States, 


1790-1853. 

33 £8 8 : BE $ 

en ne . = : 
tg es S Se Be §¢ 
. ds seg nS 33 
mak ss. 888 $8 88 Ss §§ 
Eee Ess FS -— £. zs 
S's 3 Soe $ $8 sf, Ss 
ans S'3 a3 as ass a= 
ftQ PSs £3 £8 £33 28 

x & x x Cy x 
Bo cssinaiscucosscatec -++ $5.72 $5.00 $19.21 $0.71 $0.38 $12.78 
TIM 6 06 4806 ceasassssespas 13.42 8,65 17.68 1.29 95 16.88 
WNissce asceveccssscconss 9.82 6.00 15.64 2.00 1,89 18.83 
1805, ececcecsccees 10,87 6.84 13.28 2.18 1.03 18,40 
BERD), s iusvecscccssccwssece 8.43 5.84 7.84 1.30 73 19.68 
iiimentecibemetan seis 5.86 5.36 9.44 1,74 1,86 18.28 
Re niadwsccachtiosmageas 4.39 4.62 8.77 1.89 1,03 9.26 
coos Ce 5.21 6.67 80 1.00 1.37 12.77 
Me vipiivndscepresconcupes 7.04 5.82 2.77 1.87 1.85 15,24 
MO becitncsecpecnencénn 9.92 8,44 2.28 2.43 2.18 17.42 


Sratistics or Inpustry—ManvuFracTuRES—AGRICULTURE. 


The statistics of manufactures are still under examination, and the 
results will be published when Congress shall order them printed. 
It is nearly three years since a portion of them were laid before the 
country in tables which were received by the business classes with 
much satisfaction, and were thought highly valuable. They encoun- 
tered, however, an opposition in Congress, composed in about equal 
degrees of ignorance and malice, and the publication was suspended. 
Until the injunction of secresy shall be removed, some of the most 
valuable information collected in taking the census must remain bu- 
ried in the archives of the Office. 

The tables illustrating the condition of industry in the United States 
in 1850, are not materially different from those published in the 
first reports from the Census Office ; but there are some additions to 
them, supplying a mass of valuable information. 

e average number of acres embraced in each farm in the United 
States is 203, valued at $2258, and upon each farm there is an 
average of $105 in implements and machinery. In Louisiana, so 
complicated is the sugar process, the average machinery is $863 to 
the farm, 

By a table prepared by sections, it would seem that only about 
one thirteenth of the whole area of the organized States and terri- 
tories is improved, and about one eighth more is occupied and not 
improved. In New-England about 26 acres in the 1000 are improved ; 
in the South, 16 acres; in the North-west, 12; and in the South-west, 5. 
In the South the number of acres to the farm is largest, but the value 
per acre is most in the Middle States. The average value per acre 
for the Union, improved and unimproved, is $11.14. The whole 
number of acres occupied is 293,560,614, or nearly one sixth part of 
the national domain. 
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Agricultural Ratio Tables of the States, 1850. 


Proport’n of 
Land in use. land in use 
to area, 
—_—_—_—_—————S, 


Sections. 


to each farm, 


cent, 
ural implements to each 
Jarm, 
Average value per acre, 


Whole area in acres. 
Unimproved. 
Improved, per 
Unimproved, per 

cent. 
Nnmber of farms. 
noms value of agricul- 
Average number of acres 


New-England, ... 41,624,820 11,150,594 7,216,864 26.79 17.84 167.651 77.17 109.55 20.27 
Middje States,.... 73,359,860 26,200,608 16,212,717 85.72 22.10 850,298 126.81 121.08 28.07 
Southern States,..165,573,760 26,614,289 61,169,378 16.07 86.94 220,008 98.87 399.00 5.34 
8. W. States,..... 151,635,840 15,426,780 83,772,679 10.17 22.27 179,889 168.63 278.57 6.26 
N. W'rn States,..253,004,160 $2,643,567 46,963,790 12.90 18.56 512,217 79.49 155.41 11.89 


California & organ- 
ized territories, . 629,255,680 852,880 4,340,214 .06 69 6,869 67.71 683.28 1.89 
152,002,560 648,946 10,852,368 42 7.14 12,198 176.40 942.47 1.44 


Total,... .1,466,455,680 113,032,614 180,528,000 7.71 12.811,449,075 104.61 202.59 11.14 


By a special resolution of the Senate, the Census Office was re- 
quested to furnish a statement showing the quantity of land cultivated 
in each of the agricultural staples of the country. The time was not 
sufficient for the collection of material necessary to prepare such a state- 
ment fully for the present volume, as an extensive correspondence would 
be required. By an examination of the marshals’ returns, showing 
the average product to the acre in every county for a good crop, and 


the actual product in the year of the census, approximate data were 
obtained from which the following table was compiled. It is the best 
that can be offered, and is the only table of the kind ever published. 


Land actually cultivated in the several crops of the United States, 
1849-50. 


Acres, Products. Acres. 


Indian corn, «++ 81,000,000 SON is tis disencsancdcede «-. 600,000 
Meadow or pasture lands—that pro- Tobacco,....... . 400,000 
portion which is regarded im- --- 400,000 
proved, and exclusive of hay wae . 800,000 
CTP). cccccccccsosecece secceses 20,000,000 «» 175,000 
-+-+ 18,000,000 ---. 110,000 
..« 11,000,000 
7,500,000 Orchards, 
5,000,000 Gardens, 
Vineyards,........ pads ecdee 
Peas and beans, : Other products, ......... eave 
Irish potatoes, ...... 1,000,000 Improved, but not in actual culti- 
Sweet Potatoes,....... WE et bd 750,000 WG de6ncccieas Siscncasstaee 17,247,614 


Total improved lands,........... bonne aee ian sS ania aie tai ten thladatal 118,082,614 


It would thus appear that the actual crops do not account for 
17,247,614 acres, which are returned as being improved. It is possi- 
ble the total reported as improved is exaggerated by a part of this 
difference, say 9,000,000 acres, which would leave about 8,000,000 
for waste yet improved lands. 





% 
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The subjoined table is re-published with some corrections from the 
report of 1851 : 


Agricultural Products of the United States—1850 and 1840. 


Agricultural products, 1850. 1840, 
DOE, Dis vcccetemesetsiccscescce, ame 4,335,669 
Mules and asses, ....cccccccccccccs P 559,331 horses and 
Horses, asses, and mules, ........... 4,896,050 mules. 
Milch cows,..... RK thedecacekossceon * See eer 
WORKS ORO). ec enscicccepesecesc: AvOser ceaamasiee 
CUROE TED) <.ncccabasseccswessccsa LE i$ seesecace 
Total neat cattle, ..ccccccccessecces 18,878,907 14,971,586 
SO cstndnns Pr NERS: AES 21,723,220 19,311,374 
TE ishedenisintgnnndibneiindmsese sais me 26,301,293 
‘Valne.6f 70 BOOK, 6.6.60 60000000804 $544,180,516 err Se 
Value of animals slaughtered,........$111,703,142 cinieenatie 
Wheat, bushels, ......cccseceeceeee 100,485,944 84,823,272 
Rye, ~ icwincdbasmncicawssll ai ae 18,645,567 
Oats, Wh en wee 146,584,179 123,071,341 
Indian corn, bushels, ..........+++++ 592,071,104 377,581,875 
Irish potatoes, “ ..ecccccceseces 65,997,896 awccoeees 
Sweet potatoes,  ..ccecccccceese 38,268,148 pcimeceene . 
Total, rr 108,298,060 
Barley, ) ib mance: Kaadioemcene Oe 4,161,504 
Buckwheat, © cesscoscsecerss BSE R12 7,291,743 
FOF WI a. 0:0:06.0:0:06:00.60.0,0 da:0e0s00s) Re 10,248,108 
Hops, POUNES,..ccccccccccccccccces 8,497,089 1,238,502 
Clover-seed, bushels, ......ssecceces 468,978 reerre ys 
Other grass seeds, bushels, .........- 416,831 660ddon0@ 
DUNE, POGUE +. ctsessdescee ecvece 313,345,306 cnmapewes 
Genet. | > . caeaendehescadces cas eee etaes aus 
Butter and cheese, ........ ccccccees 418,881,199 *33,787,008 
Peas and beans, bushels,..........-. 9,219,901 emanieais 
Market gardens, .........sesceeeees $5,280,030 $2,601,196 
Nursery products,....csccsees Sboedd” ee nseetes $593,534 
Orchard “ bodiksop sewanies oda Ogee $7,256,904 
Beeswax and honey, pounds,........ 14,853,790 wax, 628,303 
WOE oa ck esd baa keecbdhawiadesea . Kaas rr 9,344,410 
Family goods, ....ccccscccccccccces $27,493,644 $29,023,380 
+ nhac 2 nana aaa scteeees Pe 5,088,891 
REE ON oo scalp gwtisasd cone 662,312 5 OF 
PIGS, DOUMAB) 6560.ccccadseerdccesss. i I00876 righ i 
Dew-rotted hemp, tons,........ oem 33,193 aa 
Water “ . at ae ener 1,678 i 
Maple sugar, pounds,............2+. 34,253,436 155,100,809 
Sugar, cane, hogsheads,......+.eee-+- 237,133 pounds. 
Molasses, gallons,......sccececees.cee 12,700,991 ey Pe 
SS SR aS See 2,445,793 1,976,198 
HOG, DOUNAB,) 5.65... 00s ccicvcecccss M16,8R5 407 80,841,422 
SN CSiaiide 0.5 c00s.cteeines.cow tae eee 219,163,319 
ny, i TSS 35,802,114 
Silk cocoons, pounds,..........+00+. 70,843 61,652 
WI, MUMMIES ah «5 dai i004s00040% 221,249 $124,734 





* Dairy products. 
+ Amounts produced by individuals less than a bale, hogshead, or ton of any agricultural product 
where these measures are adopted, are not aggregated or reported. Hence a large production 
of such articles escaped enumeration. 
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The staple productions of the Southern States are those which fur- 
nish the chief material for the export trade of the Union. 
fowing details concerning them are interesting : 


The fol- 


Number of Cotton, Sugar, Rice, Tobacco, and Hemp Plantations. 


States. 


Alabama, ..ccccccccvccescece 


Arkansa,...ceesceee 


FIGHGA, cocciccccccccccceseces 
Georgia, ..ccccccscccsccecces 


Kentucky,....e.sse. 
Louisiana, .... 


Maryland, ....ccccccccscccccce 
Mississippi, .....0000cccee--0008 


MISGOUTE, 20. cccccccce 


North-Oardling, ....ccccccccces 
South-Carolina, .....ccccseses 
TemMessee, . oc scccccccceccccs 
pi errerrr rrr rer 


VERGO, sccvcccsces 


wee eee eres eeee 


n 
g 


cotto: 


so Number of 
plantations raisin 
5 bales and over, 


I 
- 
So 
oO 


cocccece 2,105 


eeeeeeee 


4,043 
2,262 
198 





WOU, saicccsasscescce Week 


Number of sugar, 
planters, 


1,558 


165 


2,681 








eig 82. 
BSS ae 8 
ges gfe 
ESS ss? 

Ss 3s 
tied 
S33 $3 
533 38 
“Tae Dales 
ssi 5,987 
ee” ee 

Ue gees 

i  iaues 
aunts 2,215 
Se aia 6,817 

551 15,745 


Number of hemp 
planters. 


3,520 


4,807 





There are in the Southern States 74,031 cotton plantations, includ- 
ing all producers of more than five bales; 2681 sugar planters, in- 
cluding the smallest ; 551 estates, making more than 20,000 pounds 
of rough rice each; 15,745 tobacco estates of 3000 pounds each and 
over in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia; 8327 hemp planters in 


Kentucky and Missouri. 


dered crop States. 


States. 3 

2 

A} 

& 

Connecticut,...... o. 252 
Vise cccacess ces « & 
Maint, ccoccceccces . 263 
Massachusetts, ...... 593 
Michigan, .......... 69 
New-Hampshire,.... 36 
New-York, ......... 26 
North-Carolina,..... 76 
i caicacdaccccccas 16 
Rhode-Island,....... ll 
Virginia, ... 15 
Wisconsin, ......... 18 


Fisheries of the United States. 





$ 
be 
: >t 
S 
1 8 
s s 
$1,996,300 $19,574 
13,975 1,280 
496,910 19,187 
5,582,650 ...... 
80,806 coccse 
43,700 6,836 
MRI 204... 
Cee © -eswses 
11,184 4,979 
82,500 12,096 
40,564 82,944 
10,240 2,835 
8,966,044 99,681 








Hands Entire wages 
employed. per month. 
Ss 8 
s 8 3 8 
3 3S & 
s s 
sé s & 
2,961 $61,729... 
938 5 1,635 $42 
2,783 ‘ er 
11,523 180,885  .... 
244 5,474 
300, 8,000. 
5838. TED: ~ saz 
1,848 494 44578 4,993 
a ee 
109 8,708 
a 2,887 
i, eee 
20,704 429 871,599 5,085 


Only such States are taken as are consi- 


Annual pro- 
duct, 


$1,734,498 
18,676 
569,876 
6,606,949 
72,775 
59,281 
484,345 
250,025 
97,565 
64,430 
95,002 
16,875 


-_———— 


10,000,182 
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Sundries.—Connecticut, 36,946,000 white-fish, 243,448 shad, 825 
barrels other fish, 70,857 barrels whale oil, 3240 barrels sperm oil, 
271 tons bone. Florida, 2000 quintals fish, 85,000 pounds turtle, 
483 barrels mullet fish. Maine, 173,094 quintals codfish, 29,685 
boxes herring, 12,681 barrels mackerel, 2156 barrels oil. Massachu- 
setts, 215,170 quintals codfish, 236,468 barrels mackerel, 1250 bar- 
rels herring, 187,157 barrels oil and bone. Michigan, 15,451 barrels 
white-fish. _New-Hampshire, 2,471,056 pounds dry codfish, 1096 
barrels mackerel, 8958 gallons oil. New-York, 25,283,000 fish, 
16,475 barrels oil, 169,570 pounds bone. North-Carolina, 56,482 
barrels shad and herring. Ohio, 389,150 pounds fish, 3630 barrels 
fish. Rhode-Island, 187,000 barrels menhaden fish, 1000 barrels 
sperm oil. Virginia, 177,930 bushels oysters, 75 barrels fish, Wis- 
consin, 3365 barrels white-fish, Vessels employed, 547. 


Statistics of the Salt Manufactures in the United States for the year 
ending June 1, 1850. 


TTands = Averageyearly 


= employed, wages paid, £3 
. 3 site Se 3 
States. § Ss $ s Ss Ss 
2 2 .- £4 eb fe 4 
3 Sy s =o 3 S s =8 3 
5 s oH a ® 5 q 38 = 
Connecticut, ....... 1 $4,000 $4,000 : 2 $360 $144 40,000 $5,600 
Florida, .....ccccces 1 19,000. ss cwseve 6 2 1,440 SEP séssenne 6,000 
TOE, ccctcccesecs 1 2,500 2,000 Ss ee 20,000 6,000 
Kentucky, ....<cose 12 121,450 17,050 153 9 16,896 432 246,500 57,825 
eee ee 3 8,100 7,225 o % BP “Sack basacend 9,700 
Massachusetts,...... 9 40,400 60,000 28 7 SOB BPOR  dcsicsece 93,850 
New-York,..... 0006 192 819,950 631,955 873 .. 299,876 .... 4,500,000 998,315 
CR, cncscncacacces 82 188,750 85,6383 167 .. 42,086 .... 550,350 182,293 
Pennsylvania,..... +. 47 = 168,360 57,189 219 .. 55,020 .... 919,100 206,796 
Wis scksavetinste 2 8,475 1,750 15 1 2,280 72 8,000 5,900 
VERE ca cccasasie 40 1,269,900 234,623 1,230 67 817,136 7,764 8,479,890 700,466 
THE stiscnsrcs 8340 2,640,885 1,051,425 2,699 ST 744,482 9,792 9,768,840 2,222,745 


New Turxisn Loan.—The Turkish government have applied for a fresh loan 
of five millions sterling; which it is believed can be secured at favorable rates, with 
guarantee of France and England. 

“The guarantee,” Lord Palmerston observed, “ will be a joint one of England 
and France, and of course half the obligation will apply to one and half to the other 
nation.” The question is, How will the distinction between each moiety be con- 
trived? ‘Will there be separate bonds for the respective amounts, or is it to be 
understood that in case of any want of punctuality on the part of the Turkish 
government, the claimants are to look to England for only one half of the dividend 
due to them, and to seek the remaining half in Paris? The point might become 
serious at a future time, when the government of France may be in other hands, 
and when a dispute might be raised as to the default being attributable to one or 
the other power being unwilling to put the requisite pressure on Turkey; and 
hence curiosity is felt as to the mode which has been adopted for its solution in the 
conditions now agreed upon. 


20 
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CURRENCY OR MONEY. 


Remarks on Currency or Money: Its Nature and Uses, and the Effects of the Circu- 
lation of Bank-Notes for Currency. By a Merchant of Boston. 8vo. pp. 112. 
Boston: Lirrie, Brown & Co. 






CHAPTER FOURTH. 






ADVANTAGES OF THE CURRENCY OF THE Precious MeETALs. 





I, Standard of Value. II. Wear and Tear of Gold and Silver. III. 
Amount of Money required for Commercial Transactions. IV. Cost 
of a Currency of Precious Metals. V. Prohibition of Notes under 
Ten Dollars. VI. The Currency of England and France. VII. 
Delegation of the Power to Create Money. VIII. Comparative Ta- 
ble of Bank Capital, Circulation, and Specie in the United States. 
IX. Bank Failures in Scotland. X. Suspension of Specie Pay- 
ments. 








Ir has, at the outset, been remarked that the service which is 
rendered by the precious metals as a just standard of the value of 
property, can be rendered by nothing else with so much exactness 
and justice and convenience; that they are the only materials that 
can furnish a sound and substantial currency of uniform value. 
Whenever they are used for the currency of a country, the natural 
laws of trade will always regulate the quantity of them; and will 
dispose of any excess of them, without aid from legislation, and with- 
out inconvenience to the community. If the gold from California 
were used for currency, when the quantity in the country at any time 
became excessive, the same effects would be produced that were 
observed in Spain after the conquest of Mexico and Peru. The laws 
of commerce would now, as then, distribute the excess through other 
countries. 

There would be no objection to sending the precious metals away, 
if the country at any time possessed as much of them as could be 
advantageously used. For the excess of them may then be, like the 
excess of breadstuffs or cotton, of more value to export. But so long 
as a valuable use can be made of them at home to furnish a sound 
currency, it is a clear loss to exchange them for the products of the 
labor of other countries, to be brought home to compete with the 
products of the labor of our own country. There is one respect in 
which an excess of the precious metals in th» country differs very 
materially from an excess of cotton, or of any other commodity. It 
is that a surplus of gold and silver may be laid by and reserved for 
use at any future time without expense or loss; whereas most other 
commodities are injured or destroyed by time, and the bulk of many 
of them renders the care and expense of protecting them for a long 
period equal to their value. : 

Gold and silver cannot be considered an expensive currency in 
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consequence of their waste or wear. It has been proved by careful 
experiments, that the loss, when in use for currency, by friction or 
wear, is less than half of one per cent a year on silver, and does not 
exceed a half of one per cent in ten years on gold. 

The amount of money required to transact the business of a com- 
munity, for which paper money can be substituted, is much less than 
is usually supposed by those who have not considered the subject. 
Financial writers variously calculate the whole amount required in 
an active business community, at sums varying between ten and 
fifteen dollars a head for the population. With a mixed currency, 
consisting only in part of paper money, still less would be required. 
Ten dollars a head would probably be a large estimate for the amount 
of paper that could be substituted for coined money without greatly 
depreciating the currency. The amount of paper circulation in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, is less than forty millions sterling—equal 
to nearly thirty shillings sterling, or little more than seven dollars, « 
head for the population. In the State of New-York, containing as 
active a trading and commercial community as can be found in any 
part of the world, all the bank-notes are supplied by the State, and 
registered and countersigned by a State officer. No bank, whether 
it be incorporated or organized under the general law, is allowed to 
issue any other notes for circulation. According to the official returns 
on the 30th of September, 1854, the whole amount of such notes fur- 
nished to incorporated banks was $19,300,963, and to banks organ- 
ized under the general banking law, $24,661,572, making together 
$43,962,535 ; or about twelve dollars a head for the population of 
the State, including the amounts held by the banks, and therefore not 
in circulation. There is probably no community in the world where 
paper money is so freely used as in the State of Massachusetts. Each 
one of its hundred and sixty-eight banks can have printed and ready 
for use as many notes as they please. The law allows them to be 
circulated to the extent of one quarter more than their capital, but 
attaches no penalty for exceeding that amount. The capital of the 
banks of Massachusetts exceeds fifty-six millions of dollars, which 
would allow an aggregate circulation of more than seventy millions 
of dollars. Some of the banks often exceed their proportion, but no 
notice has been taken of it, when the published returns have shown 
any of them to have exceeded the lawful limit of circulation. It 
appears by the annual official return for 1854, that there are nearly 
twenty-five millions of the notes of the banks of Massachusetts in cir- 
culation, A large amount, however, of each others’ notes is returned 
as held by the banks themselves. Moreover, there is always a large 
amount of notes issued by banks in the country, instead of checks, 
which do not really become general circulation, being merely trans- 
mitted for payments in large sums, instead of a check or draft, to gain 
‘the advantage of a few days in interest, and they are immediately 
sent into the Suffolk or some other bank in Boston, which acts as the 
agent of the country banks. There are, likewise, large amounts of 
bills at these agency banks in Boston, which have been redeemed, 
but not yet sent back to the country banks that issued them, and 
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must therefore appear in the returns as circulation. Making these 
allowances, the whole amount of bills actually circulating among the 
people in Massachusetts does not probably exceed twelve or fifteen 
inillions of dollars, or about from twelve to fifteen dollars a head for 
the whole population of the Commonwealth. This conforms very 
nearly with the issues of bank paper in the State of New-York. If 
the actual amount of paper circulating in Massachusetts amounts to 
fifteen millions of dollars, since checks and drafts could be advantage- 
ously substituted for many of the purposes for which bank-bills are 
now used, it would not require more than ten millions of coined 
money—less than the product of California in three months—to sup- 
ply a sound, uniform, and substantial currency in its place. 

When stated in the aggregate, ten millions of dollars seems to be 
a large sum; but so the aggregates of all articles of general use 
appear. The number of barrels of flour consumed in Massachusetts 
in @ year seems enormous to one who has never reflected upon it. 
If they could be seen piled together in a mass, they would look as if 
there could not be found storehouses in the commonwealth to contain 
them. Ten millions of dollars is only about ten dollars a head for 
the population, and is less than two per cent of the amount of taxable 
property in the State, as returned by the last valuation committee, 
the amount of which was nearly six hundred millions of dollars; 
which estimates, being made for taxation, are known to be a low 
valuation. When the aggregate amount of the industry and of the 
property in Massachusetts is considered, the value of which must be 
measured by the money or currency in use, whatever it may be, the 
amount of currency required to perform so important a service seems 
small in the comparison. Every one has a right to claim that the 
money which measures that value, shall be of a character to perform 
the service in the most unvarying and the most exact manner ; and, 
above all things, that it shall be as near an approach as is possible at 
all times to a just measure. 

What would be the cost to Massachusetts of ten millions of the 
precious metals to use for currency, instead of paper money? If the 
$41,197,300 of gold and silver that were exported from the United 
States, during the single year ending in June, 1854, had remained in 
the country, at least one tenth part of the amount would have rightly 
belonged to Massachusetts, with her extensive commerce and manu- 
factures. This would have supplied nearly one half of the amount 
required in a single year. To the industry of Massachusetts, it would 
have been worth, at the least, as much more, by the protection it 
would have given to her manufactures against foreign competition, 
by lessening, to that extent, the amounts of foreign importations, 
which it was sent abroad to pay for. 

Again, let it be remembered that coined money is not consumed 
by use, like flour, or wines, or silks, and many other commodities 
Once in the possession of a community that will use it for currency, 
it remains to perform its important service again and again, not only 
for ourselves but for future generations. Our manufacturers, by 
opposing the use of coined money, or encouraging the use of paper 
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money in the place of it, encourage the importation of foreign manu- 
factures, They then ask from the national government high tariffs 
to protect them against the evil effects of the paper money. The 
only inducement to use paper money is to render money more 
plentiful. This plenty cannot exist without causing a rise of prices ; 
and for that reason it is popular. But the rise of prices will increase 
the cost of domestic productions, and encourage foreign importations. 
The only remedy for this effect of paper money is a high tariff. 
Without it, no benefit can be derived by the industry of the country 
from the increased amount of money in circulation and the high prices 
produced by it. Paper money and a high tariff should go together. 
With a low tariff, a substantial currency is indispensable to the 
industry of the country. With such a tariff, the only one that can 
hereafter be obtained, and with such a currency of real money, the 
industry of the country will take care of itself. 

With the large quantities of gold that are constantly brought from 
California by the enterprise of the citizens of Massachusetts, there 
could not be any trouble or inconvenience in supplying, by degrees, 
the place of the present paper money with the precious metals. To 
avoid trouble and inconvenience, it ought to be done gradually, by a 
law to prohibit the circulation of any notes below the denomination 
of ten dollars, after one year from the passage of the act. This would 
give the banks time to recall the notes of smaller denominations, and 
for the specie to be circulated to take the place of them. 

In England and France, the two greatest commercial countries of 
Europe, paper money can hardly be said to exist, in the sense in 
which it exists in the United States. For the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France, both of which are so organized that those govern- 
ments exercise great influence in their management, are not permitted 
to issue bills of a denomination so small as to be used in the every- 
day transactions of retail purchases and sales. In England, the lowest 
denomination of bills is five pounds, equal to nearly twenty-five dol- 
lars of our money ; and in France, until recently, the limit was five 
hundred franes, nearly one hundred dollars of our money. The Bank 
of France has, within a few years, issued bills for one hundred and 
two hundred francs, equal to about twenty and forty dollars. The 
smallest denominations of bank-notes in England and France are too 
large for the common use of the people; their use is confined almost 
entirely to purposes of trade, or for transactions that require large 
sums of money. 

Since the peace of 1815, the government has been constantly 
strengthening the currency of England, which had depreciated during 
the war. Specie payments were resumed. Notes of a smaller 
denomination than five pounds were abolished. And when the Bank 
of England was re-chartered in 1844, it was not intrusted with the 
unrestricted power to expand and contract the currency by its issues 
of paper money. Its issue of paper without a cash foundation is 
limited to fourteen millions of pounds sterling, equal toabout sixty-eight 
millions of dollars, and it is required to keep that amount specially 
invested in government stocks. The Bank of England must have 
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specie in its vaults for every note issued for circulation beyond that 
sum. Thus it has no interest in extending the issue of paper beyond 
the fourteen millions, as it could not loan or invest it, but would be 
obliged to keep the amount on hand in bullion or coin: No bank 
organized since 1844 is allowed to issue any bills for circulation, and 
a limit is fixed to the circulation of all banks organized before that 
eriod. 

. Paper money has been sometimes used in times of war, for the 
purpose of giving to government the control and use of the real money 
ofa country. It exists in Austria and some other despotic countries, 
where the governments can control it, and where they control all pro- 
perty. But it is only in the United States that communities can be 
found willing to delegate to individuals and to private corporations 
the despotic, and sovereign, and irresponsible power of furnishing and 
controlling the currency, which measures the value of all the property 
of the country. 

It seems strange that any community, aware of the nature and the 
effects of paper money, should be willing, for any consideration, to 
transfer to private individuals, or to corporations, which are in fact 
managed by private individuals, the right to furnish for the currency 
of the country any thing but real metallic money. _ It is true, that the 
direct cost of paper money is only the expense and the trouble of the 
printing and the paper; but wherever it is used, it regulates the price 
of all the salable property in the community. In the United States, 
paper money is at variance, not only with the fundamental law, but 
with the policy of the national government. All the eminent states- 
men of the country have evidently considered the system of paper 
money as one which was only to be tolerated for a time, and that we 
should, at some early period, come back to the constitutional currency, 
at least for general use among the people. Mr. Webster, in a speech 
delivered more than twenty years ago, said: “ Of all the contrivances 
for cheating mankind, none has been more effectual than that which 
deludes them with paper money. This is the most effectual of inven- 
tions to fertilize the rich man’s field with the sweat of the poor man’s 
brow.” And on another occasion he said: “ My proposition would 
be, that banks should be restrained from issuing for circulation bills 
or notes under a given sum, say ten or twenty dollars; this would 
diminish the circulation, and consequently the profits, of the banks. 
But it is of less importance to make banks highly profitable institu- 
tiohs to the stockholders, than that they should be safe and useful to 
the community.” The use of paper money was long since discon- 
tinued by the national government, but it has been permitted, and 
indirectly protected and sanctioned, by most of the State governments, 
though it has never been directly recognized or legalized by any of 
them as real money. Paper money is an excrescence which has 
grown up illegitimately on the body politic; but, as it is based on 
false principles, it cannot be expected to endure. Either its evils 
will continue to augment until an enlightened public will no longer 
bear them, or an intelligent, judicious, and gradual change to a more 
substantial and to a more just system will be introduced. By the 
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report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to Con- 
gress, of the condition of the State Banks, dated May 6, 1854, their 
circulation was $204,689,207. In an estimate for November of the 
same year, the circulation is $171,417,000. Showing a reduction of 
more than thirty-three millions, which fully accounts for some portion 
of the recent scarcity of money and commercial distress, namely : 


NUMBER OF BANKS, BANK CAPITAL, BANK CIRCULATION, AND SPECIE OF EACH 
State, NOVEMBER, 1854. 


State. No. of Banks, Capital, Circulation, Specie, 
BN, Sesencsscscccccs cooce =F $6,723,000 $5,817,000 $1,200,000 
New-Hampshire, ... 88 8,576,000 8,000,000 180,000 
WONG, on ithss cerecciccangesesdnees. Oh 8,570,000 4,000,000 200,000 
Massachusetts, ........0-- adenine ada 56,820,000 24,300,000 8,960,000 
Rhode-Island, os 17,712,162 5,060,000 312,000 
Connecticut, o 26,565,279 6,640,000 800,000 
New-York,..... - 84,076,022 81,000,000 14,200,000 
HOWDMIG, 0<00060scc0seessaecses 4,447,000 4,800,000 750,000 
Pennsylvania,.... ns 19,712,371 15,000,000 6,000,000 
Delaware, eee e eee eee eee rere eee) seeee 1,440,000 1,000,000 
TFIR, oninc 6000s s s008ees 10,515,016 4,300,000 
District of Columbia, ............ seve 1,282,300 850,000 
Faiscicacccscs 18,448,600 { 12,000,000 
North-Carolina, .. ee 5,011,678 4,600,000 
South-Carolina,........ 14,336,735 6,800,000 
Georgia, .....0.0.. 7,041,190 5,000,000 
Alabama, .. ae 2,300,000 2,000,000 
BN iseseeseecencaxscees ° x 8,714,000 2,000,000 
Indians, .<.000+000 8,785,108 5,300,000 
Kentucky, is eos 11,330,000 7,000,000 
IL: knccased-teenscedanas 14,792,600 5,500,000 
Michigan, 1,200,000 600,000 
Mississippi, .... 100,000 150,000 
pe 1,208,750 2,200,000 1,140,000 
ee naniene shincmpenasabed oer 6,146,141 7,500,000 2,444,000 
Tennessee, ....... Sodéemiamanetadeiag-e 10,415,197 4,900,000 1,800,000 

; 822,000 800,000 100,000 
Wisconsin, ....... fits Reaeleae anemia 1,250,000 800,000 240,000 


em eee cals 
TOE cicsaccocssscccccsccssccses Res QOMRIDL IGA.  St7I AT 000 $57,226,000 
Se 303,989,000 188,000,000 60,000,000 
sates veees Oe 216,000,000 187,000,000 52,000,000 
0 a TO 2s sccscnncaccs OO 212,000,000 120,000,000 48,000,000 


The circulation and specie of the Southern and Western States are 
in part estimated. 

It is absurd to suppose that the prosperity of the United States is 
the result of the use of paper money, as some of the advocates and 
admirers of it have asserted. The truth is, that the country has 
prospered in spite of such money ; and the energy and enterprise of 
the people have restored prosperity after convulsions of the currency, 
occasioned by the use of bank-notes, that would have prostrated for 
atime any other country. Paper money may have been beneficial 
when the country was drained of its wealth and desolated by the 
effects of long and expensive wars. But forty years of peace and 
prosperity that has only been interrupted by violent contractions and 
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expansions of the currency, have increased its wealth to a prodigious 
extent, leaving no apology for a “ cheap currency,” which must from 
its nature constantly fluctuate in value and quantity, and operate with 
injustice upon all the pursuits of industry. The intelligent and skillful 
speculator may find his advantage in watching the changes of such a 
currency, to secure the profits of the delusive prosperity during the 
times of expansion, and he may avoid the losses occasioned by the 
contractions that follow them. But the public receive no benefit 
from these fluctuations of currency. Scotland is often referred to as 
evidence of the successful use of paper money. If the interest of the 
stockholders of the banks is the only thing to be considered, the suc- 
cess of the Scotch banks would be satisfactory. A bank failure has 
rarely occurred there. But if the condition of the population, and of 
thn ownership of the landed property of Scotland is the result of the 
use of paper money, it would not commend the system to our legis- 
lators. Probably fewer than twenty individuals possess the fee of 
more than three quarters of the whole territory of Scotland. It is 
said of one of them, that he can ride ninety-nine miles in a straight line 
without going off his own estates. The laws of primogeniture and 
entail originated this evil, which the use of paper money may have 
protected and extended. There are in Scotland men of as great 
wealth, and learning, and accomplishment as can be found in any part 
of the world. But the masses of the people, particularly those who 
are crowded into the narrow streets and closes of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and other large towns, are poor, ignorant, and degraded beyond 
any thing that an American can conceive of. 

The suspension of specie payments in Great Britain, in 1797, may 
have been necessary to enable the government to use the coin of the 
country to pay the expenses of the war on the continent ; and a simi- 
lar necessity may exist again, if the present war with Russia is con- 
tinued. Paper money was useful in the United States, during the 
war of the Revolution, when the resources of the country were ex- 
hausted by desolating and expensive hostilities, which rendered it 
impossible to provide a more substantial currency. The profitable 
commerce of the country, during the twenty years that followed the 
peace, and the adoption of the Federal Constitution, might have sup- 
plied a specie currency without inconvenience, which would have 
secured a permanent benefit by placing the prosperity of the country 
on a firmer basis, The suspension of specie payments, during the 
war of 1812, would certainly have been neither expedient nor neces- 
sary, if real money had been previously introduced into the circulation 
of the country, in the place of bank paper. The Federal Constitution 
prohibits the use of paper money for currency, but, thus far, selfish- 
ness has triumphed over that provision of the Constitution. 


The Practice of Banking, and Effects of the Currency in New-England. 


There are two errors with regard to currency or money, which 
have been diligently pressed upon the public, by those who advocate 
the use of paper money, and upon which all their arguments in favor 
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of it are based. The first is, that paper money, so long as it is 
redeemable on demand in specie, cannot depreciate, because of the 
demand for specie which its depreciation would produce. But in fact 
it does depreciate, and the remedy for that depreciation, by which its 
value may be restored, is the demand for specie. The operation 
of that demand, when it occurs, drains the country of its coin, checks 
suddenly all bank loans, reduces the amount of money in circulation, 
and produces a decline in the value of all kinds of property. It 
usually brings dismay and ruin to many, particularly to the enter- 
prising and industrious of limited means, who have been tempted 
to extend their business by mere appearances of prosperity pro- 
duced by the increase of paper money, and the consequent deprecia- 
tion of these paper values. 

The second error is, that, by the use of paper money for currency, 
the coined money of the country is so much additional capital to be 
invested for the benefit of the industry of the country. In truth, it 
will be found that the coined money, when paper money is sub- 
stituted for it, is of more value to export. And it always is exported 
to pay for the importations of the products of foreign labor to 
compete with the products of domestic industry; thereby depriv- 
ing home industry of any benefit from the rise of prices caused by 
the additions of paper money to the currency. 

Another favorite assertion made by those not familiar with the 
subject, or by those whose interests have blinded their powers of rea- 
soning, is that, as to the doctrines of money or currency, experience 
is better than theory. With all deference to the teachings of a true 
experience, may not one presume to ask whose experience is referred 
to as a guide ? because the experiences of men differ. Every one is 
apt to refer to his own particular experience. In a legislative assem- 
bly, an intelligent agent of some corporation, in the absence of a bet- 
ter argument, announces that he is content with experience, and those 
who please may go back “to the primary school of theory.” But 
what is his experience? He may be receiving large salaries for dif- 
ferent agencies, and may well be content with that experience, parti- 
cularly when it leaves him leisure also to attend to the business of 
legislation. At the very moment when one of these agents was 
expressing in the Legislature at Boston his satisfaction with his expe- 
rience, during a discussion of the currency question, the four hundred 
workmen employed by one of the corporations of which he was the 
agent, were on a strike to express their dissatisfaction with the value 
of money, and discontent with their experience, because it differed so 
much from the agreeable experience of their immediate employer. 
To refer again to Scotland, where the use of paper money is said to 
have been most successful, we have noticed how different is the expe- 
rience of some twenty individuals, who possess the fee of more than 
three fourths of the whole surface of the land, from that of the masses 
of the people. The proprietor of the estate before mentioned, who 
can ride nearly a hundred miles in a straight line without going off 
his own grounds, might be expected to prefer his experience to any 
theory, unless he possesses less than the usual degree of selfishness. 
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For him, the paper currency of Scotland may have proved itself “ the 
most perfect in the world.” 

In fact, the truth of any theory must always be tested by the light 
of experience. If the theory is sound and true, it will harmonize with 
experience. It may occasionally happen, that the prophetic wisdom 
of a Newton may suggest true theories in advance of facts afterwards 
explored. But the ordinary course of a true settlement of principles 
and theories is by a careful examination of known and well-ascertained 
facts ; and such theories are to be respected as guides and constitu- 
tional laws for future action. "Whenever the naked argument of the 
superiority of experience over theory is used, it is too often prompted 
by the dictatorial spirit of ignorant conceit, or by some interested 
motive. 

It is often said that the United States is not yet rich enough—that 
it does not possess sufficient capital, to have a sound and substantial 
currency. If this means that there is not sufficient real money in the 
country to conduct its business, it is true; and it will continue to be 
true, so long as the currency of the country consists, as it does now, 
of paper money issued by the banks. The capital or property of the 
country has accumulated quite sufficiently to constitute the nation one 
of the first class in wealth. The only difficulty is, that too small a 
proportion of the property of the country consists of real money. An 
ample, uniform, and constant supply of money or currency to conduct 
business, is essential to the highest prosperity of an industrious peo- 
ple. When that currency consists of the precious metals, it is one of 
the most useful, and one of the most valuable to the community, of 
all the different kinds of property that can exist in a civilized and 
commercial country. 

It is common to speak of the amount of money invested in any en- 
terprise. But, in reference to any enterprise within the country, the 
amount of money expresses only the value of the labor and materials 
that have been invested. The money can only be exchanged for them. 
It is not consumed, but remains in the country to perform its useful 
functions again and again. It is only when the money is exported to 
pay for the products of foreign labor, that it can be said to be con- 
sumed, or used, or lost to the country ; particularly, if it is exported 
to pay for articles of mere luxury, that are consumed by use without 
adding to the wealth of the country. So far as paper money can be 
substituted for it, the coined money becomes useless at home, and 
will be exported. The paper money, that supplies its place, will be 
constantly fluctuating in amount, as the interest or convenience, the 
confidence or the fears, of those who issue it may dictate. It there- 
fore affords an unstable and unjust standard by which to measure the 
value of property. It is as if the bushel, the gallon, the pound weight, 
and the yard measures of commerce were by law required to be con- 
structed of such materials that their capacity, weight, and measure 
were invisibly affected by the wonderful electrical changes which are 
always taking place about us, and constantly expanding or contracting 
their capacity or solidity. In that case, Professors Silliman, Pierce, 
Agassiz, and a few other scientific men, might understand what they 
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were about when making purchases or sales. But to the rest of the 
community, all transactions of trading would prove only a modified 
sort of lottery, in which the adventurers would be quite at the mercy 
of the managers, or of the accidental condition of the atmosphere. If 
paper money is ever useful to a country, it can only be in great emer- 
gencies ; and it should be reserved as a resource to supply the means 
for the defense of the country, when other resources are exhausted. 
At such a time, it may be used for the business transactions within 
the country, to release the coin from that service, so that it may be 
used by the government in the exigency for the common welfare. 

In the applications to the Legislature for new bank charters, the 
principal argument that is always urged is, that the existing banks 
cannot furnish all the loans or discounts that are asked for. An in- 
crease of the bank capital to the greatest extent would not relieve 
that difficulty ; for the increase of the bank loans would only cause 
an increase of currency, and a rise of prices, and, consequently, a still 
greater demand for money. The creation of new banks and the in- 
crease of bank capital is not a creation of money. So far as it consists 
of real capital, it is only investing funds that are already in existence, 
and employed in some other way, in a new company, under the con- 
trol of a certain set of persons for banking purposes. Most business 
people, particularly those who are inexperienced, or those who are 
most enterprising and sanguine, are limited in the extent of their 
business only by the extent of their capital, and the additions they 
can make to it by credits obtained at banks and otherwise. With 
any possible amount of banking capital, the demand for bank loans 
would be unlimited, and beyond what could be satisfied, except occa- 
sionally, for short periods, when credit has been extensively impaired 
by one of the periodical depressions of business occasioned by fluctu- 
ations in the currency. It will always happen that, on discount days 
at the banks, the amount of money applied for greatly exceeds the 
amount that can be properly loaned. 

The managers of a bank ascertain from experience, that the aggre- 
gate amounts of the circulation and of the deposits of the bank, though 
constantly varying, are very seldom diminished below a certain 
average. Therefore they can usually loan with safety a portion of 
the funds derived from these two fluctuating sources. It is partly 
from the loans made of these funds that the profits are derived 
beyond the interest on the capital of the bank, to pay the current ex- 
penses, rent, salaries, State tax, and something more than simple 
interest to the stockholders. The great defect in this practice of 
banking is the inducement it holds out to the banks to increase, in 
every possible way, the amount of these fluctuating funds derived 
from the circulation and the deposits, and, upon the faith of their con- 
tinuance, to loan as large an amount of them as possible. They are 
thus enabled at the same time to gratify the customers of the banks 
with liberal discounts, and the stockholders of the banks with large 
profits. But in doing this, they often encourage speculation and high 
prices at a time when, for the security of the banks and the pro- 
tection of the public, they should be endeavoring to counteract them. 
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It is often the case that the directors, who manage the banks, are 
among the largest borrowers of its funds. The speculation and high 
prices which they have encouraged, cause large importations, and con- 
sequently a demand for specie, which is sure to accompany or to 
follow a period of commercial excitement. The specie in the banks 
then rapidly diminishes, Every dollar that is paid in is required to 
meet the demands against the bank. All discounts are stopped, and 
the most rigid contraction of loans is necessary and unavoidable. It 
is at such a time, when the business community most need bank ac- 
commodations, that the funds derived from the circulation and the 
deposits are reduced to the lowest point, and that the loans, which 
have encouraged speculation and produced the high prices, must be 
paid back. No blame should be imputed to the banks, or to their 
directors, for the inconvenience and distress which this causes. They 
have consulted only the interests of the banks. In doing so, they 
were true to the system. But it is a defect in the system, that it 
should be for the interest of the banks to extend their loans, and that 
they should possess the greatest power to do so, at times when the 
public good would be promoted by reducing their loans. The interest 
of the banks is at variance with the public interest. The customers 
of the banks sustain the loss, whilst the banks have had the profit. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the banks could not do 
otherwise for their own safety than to insist on the payment of all 
debts as they become due. The banks will presently be relieved by 
the sacrifices which their customers are obliged to make to meet their 
engagements under this evil and mistaken system. 

Every business man who owes money to the banks, at those times 
when it is absolutely necessary for their safety to reduce their loans, 
should be ready to make every possible effort to fulfill his promises. 
To prevent the commencement and increase of any embarrassment, 
he ought to yield to the demands of money-lenders, whatever they 
may be, if it is necessary to enable him to protect his indorsers. 
When the crisis is past, it may be well for those business men who 
have survived it, to consider whether a system of banking, which 
actually induces such rapid contractions of currency, and such sudden 
convulsions of the money market, which baffles the prudence and 
foresight of all who use credit in their business, is in fact what it is 
often declared to be, “ the most perfect system of currency and bank- 
ing in the world.” Should they seriously doubt the merit of “the 
system,” they may wish to encourage some change that will render it 
better and more useful. Should they seriously desire a more rational 
and a more permanently prosperous business, and a currency more 
uniform and more stable, they may be willing to take the risk of ren- 
dering it for a time less easy to borrow money. 

Banks and bankers are convenient and useful, not only to merchants 
and traders, but to the public. In the minds of many, particularly in 
the New-England States, banks are so much associated with paper 
money, that it seems to them impossible that they should exist with- 
out it. The power to issue notes to be used for currency or money 
is not a necessary attribute of a bank; for banks exist in all com- 
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mercial countries, and perform all their useful functions as well, and 
perhaps better, without the power to issue their notes for money, be- 
cause their action is then more uniform. If the right to issue notes 
to circulate for currency were taken away from every bank in the 
United States, the banks would be continued wherever they were 
really useful to the public, and would carry on the business of bank- 
ing for proper business purposes, and not as mere traders in circula- 
tion. The effect of restricting their issues of notes would be to 
diminish the profits of the banks by reducing the amount of their 
loans. The effect upon the currency would be, that the precious 
metals would supply the place of the bank-notes as they were with- 
drawn from circulation, and the currency would then afford a more 
permanent measure of value. The opportunities to loan money at 
exorbitant rates would not so constantly occur ; but capitalists and 
the public would become accustomed to receive and to pay the lawful 
rates for the use of money, and would soon be well satisfied with the 
present legal rate of interest on loans and on their bank-stocks. We 
should then no longer hear of petitions for the repeal of the usury 
laws, which are now almost the only safeguard against the rapacity 
of money-lenders. 

An excess of bank capital and of bank loans only stimulates trading 
and speculation. Such an excess is of no public benefit, though indi- 
viduals may thereby enrich themselves. The effect of too much bank 
capital upon the industry of the country is injurious, by encouraging 
the investment of money in temporary loans for purposes of specula- 
tion, instead of inducing permanent and productive investments, such 
as the improvement of lands, the building of ships, railroads, manu- 
factories, and other objects, which give employment to the industry 
of the country, and are the foundations of all useful trade. The 
object of banks should be to facilitate, by temporary loans, the dis- 
tribution among the consumers of the products of industry ; but 
those products are the results of more permanent investments of 
capital. 

haniien bad effect of an excess of bank capital is its tendency to 
concentrate the business of the community in the hands of a few large 
houses, whose wealth and character give them influence in the control 
of the loans of the banks, enabling them to monopolize many branches 
of business through the amount of money which they can temporarily 
control. The advantage of the possession of great wealth, particularly 
when it is united with the possession of intelligence and a general and 
well-deserved reputation for integrity, will always be as great as should 
belong to any private individuals. Surely, to the same individuals 
should not be granted in addition the advantages derived from the 
control of the banks, and the funds supplied by the paper money that 
is used for the currency of the country. 

Currency or money, when it consists of the precious metals, is one 
of the items of the property of a country. But it is not property or 
wealth when it consists only of promises to pay money, unless such 
promises are the substitute and representative of coin or bullion that 
is actually held in reserve for the payment of such promises, It 
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is not true, when paper money is substituted for coined money, that 
the paper is so much additional capital to be invested for the benefit 
of domestic industry ; but the reverse of it is true; for the only use 
that can be made of the coin is to send it abroad to pay for the pro- 
ducts of foreign labor. It may increase, for a time, the amount of 
loans for purposes of speculation ; but it will not increase the amount 
of capital that can be permanently invested for the benefit of in- 
dustry. 

With a paper currency, property may accumulate, but an accumu- 
lation of money is hardly possible. For bank-notes may be hoarded, 
or may be deposited in the banks; in the one case they would in- 
crease the circulation of the bank, and in the other case, the deposit 
of the bank ; and in either case, the amount is loaned by the bank to 
be used by others. When deposits are demanded for any purpose 
by the owners, the bank must withdraw the amount from the use of 
those to whom they have loaned it. The advocates of paper money 
claim as its great advantage, that it leaves no money idle in the com- 
munity; that there is no money that is not earning something, either 
for its owner, or for some one who knows better how to employ it. 
But more important questions are, the purpose for which the money 
is to be employed, and, is it true, to any great extent, that those who 
do not own money know better how to employ it than those who do 
own it? The owner, rather than allow it to remain for a long time 
idle and unproductive, will seek some useful and permanent mode of 
investing it. The temporary possessor of it by a loan from a bank 
may invest it in some speculation in stocks or in merchandise, which 
he forsees, or fancies, some one will need and be obliged to purchase 
of him at a higher price before he is required to pay back the loan. 
It is of no kind of importance or benefit to the public, whether the 
money during this time lies idle or not; but it is of importance, and 
a great benefit to individuals and to the public, that when any import- 
ant public improvement is to be made, there should be capital unem- 
ployed that can be usefully and profitably invested. 

So far as paper money is only a substitute and representative of 
the precious metals, its circulation can neither be of benefit to those 
who issue it, nor to the public who circulate it ; except that it may be 
sometimes convenient to use, from the fact that it is more portable 
and more easily counted. The profit on the issue of paper money is 
derived from the amount of the excess of it that can be circulated 
beyond the amount of coin that must be kept on hand to meet the 
demand for its redemption. 

The object of laws to regulate banks which have the right to issue 
bills for currency is, to establish a system that will diminish the dan- 
gers, and avoid the evil effects of their imprudent or fraudulent man- 
agement. Their paper, which circulates as money, is based on public 
confidence ; and if that confidence should for any reason be impaired 
or withdrawn, there is great danger that the most prudently managed 
banks would be involved in the ruin which would be certain to fall 
upon those which had been conducted in a fraudulent or unskillful 
manner. To be convinced that there is danger of this, it is only 
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necessary to look at the annual reports of the condition of the banks. 
According to the report for 1854 of the condition of the banks in 
Massachusetts, their debts, including circulation, deposits, and balances 
due to other banks, amounted to over fifty-one millions of dollars, 
payable on demand, im specie, of which there was less than four mil- 
lions in all the banks of the commonwealth. 

If the public suffer by the insecurity of the bills in their possession 
because of bank failures, it is only on the amount of the bills which 
they happen to hold; but the inflations and contractions of the cur- 
rency affect the whole property of the community. An inflation of 
the currency, and the consequent rise of prices, suddenly enriches 
those who hold large amounts of property ; and on the other hand, a 
contraction of the currency, and the consequent fall in the value of 
property, often renders them bankrupt. Mr. Webster says: “ Do 
these violent fluctuations of currency do good to him who depends 
upon his daily labor for his daily bread? They may gratify the 
greediness for sudden gain, or the rashness of sudden speculation, but 
they can bring nothing but injury and distress to the homes of patient 
industry and honest labor. Who are they that profit by this state of 
things? They are not the many, but the few; they are the speculat- 
ors, brokers, dealers in money, and lenders of money at exorbitant 
interest.” An increase of the amount of money in circulation, by the 
increase of prices which it produces, may stimulate production ; and 
if it is an increase of real money, this effect may be of a permanent 
character, and advantageous to the community. But if it is only an 
increase of paper money, its effects are usually sudden and rapid. 
Before any benefit can be derived from the enterprise which it has 
stimulated, a contraction of the currency too often occurs, entailing 
loss and perhaps bankruptcy on those who have been tempted into 
new adventures. Any benefit that may result from such a course of 
business is reaped by money-lenders, 


ARE BANK-BILLS MoNEY?—The question whether bank-bills are money has been 
recently decided in the negative by the Chatham Superior Court of Georgia. The 
case was that of the State vs. Russell M. Tuttle, charged with swindling S. A. Griggs 
out of $600, in February last, and took place Saturday, before the Superior Court 
of Chatham county, Judge Fleming presiding. 

It was stated, that S. A. Griggs, a drover from Kentucky, was cheated out of 
$600, by a brace of sharpers, by means of the patent safe game. The indictment 
charged the prisoner with having swindled S. A. Griggs out of $600 in money. 
The counsel for the prisoner asked the Court to instruct the jury, that bank-bills 
were not comprehended in the term money, but that money meant only coin, which 
instruction the Court (counsel having been heard on both sides) gave; and the 
evidence having shown it was bank-bills that the prisoner received, he was found 
not guilty. 

_ Ifdecisions of this kind were confirmed by the higher courts, they would seriously 
interfere with commercial transactions. The decisions in the New-York courts, 
are fully to the effect, that bank-bills are money. Chancellor Walworth, in the 
Court of Errors, said that “bank-bills are, by common consent, treated as money, 
and are constantly passed from hand to hand as such.” The principle of consider- 
ing bank-bills as money, which the receiver is to take at his own risk, can not be 
carried any further than the conventional regulation extends—that is, to consider 
and treat them as money, so long as the bank by which they are issued, continues 
to redeem them in specie, and no longer. 
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SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH BANKING. 
From the London Times, July 5. 


In consequence of the startling failures which have recently taken 
place, a suggestion has been thrown out that a solemn inquiry should 
be instituted before a committee of the House of Commons as to the 
general system upon which commercial affairs are conducted by the 
trading community. We have no great belief that the evils which 
are acknowledged to exist are within the reach of legislation. Who 
shall cireumscribe the scope of credit? Who shall say to the mer- 
chant, the bill-broker, or the banker, that positive law shall prohibit 
dealings from which they should in reason be deterred by the most 
ordinary dictates of prudence? We do not, however, imagine that 
the persons who have been struck by the magnitude of the evil aim 
so much at prohibition as exposure. But who is to aid in the expo- 
sure ?—the persons who profit by, or, at least, acquiesce in the sys- 
tem? From them, at least, no trustworthy evidence is to be expect- 
ed; and, indeed, the subject is so encompassed with difficulties that 
we can scarcely indulge a hope that the inquiry suggested would be 
attended with any beneficial result. If public discussion of the more 
flagrant cases which from time to time are brought before the com- 
mercial or criminal tribunals will not avail, neither is much to be ex- 
pected from a more formal investigation, which would invite, without 
compelling, disclosure upon transactions of the most private and deli- 
cate nature, involving the failure of many a desperate enterprise 
which depends upon secresy as its sole chance of success. Until we can 
see our way clearer through this entangled maze we feel it the safer 
course to point to the records of the tribunals for evidence of the 
unsound basis upon which a large portion of the mercantile commu- 
nity rests their dealings. It is easier to signalize the evil than to 
suggest the remedy ; but the evil undoubtedly is, that undue facilities 
for credit are given by houses which ought to be perfectly acquainted 
with the private circumstances of every establishment which applies 
to them for accommodation. Their only thought, however, seems to 
be, “ Are we secute ourselves?” So that they can answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative they seem not at all concerned to prevent the 
terrible consequences which the extension of their assistance to specu- 
lators or bankrupt concerns may entail upon others. They will look 
keenly enough into the validity of the securities placed before them, 
but there their inquiries seem to stop short. 

We have been led to this subject by the revelations which have 
been made in the hideous case of Strahan & Paul, now under inves- 
tigation at Bow street as well as the Bankruptcy Court. Yesterday, 
Sir John Paul and Messrs. Strahan and Bates were again placed in 
the dock before the sitting magistrate, and Mr. Bodkin, for the prose- 
cution, proceeded with such evidence as he had been able to procure 
since the last adjournment. The principal feature of this was the 
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negotiation of a loan for £27,000, by Paul, in April last, with the 
house of Messrs. Overend & Gurney. This transaction may be 
taken as a fair sample of the kind of trading we have already pointed 
out. We think it is tainted with many marks which would have 
aroused suspicion in minds generally less acute than those of the gen- 
tlemen who manage the business of the firm who made the loan. 
We certainly cannot lay claim to the vast commercial experience of 
Messrs. Overend & Gurney, but we should have imagined that the 
mere fact of a banker presenting himself with a pressing request for 
accommodation to so considerable an amount should have necessita- 
ted very searching inquiry. There are times, of course, when a panic 
takes place in the money market—times of reaction from mad specu- 
lation and commercial mania—when the fairest trader may be hardly 
pressed to realize securities of unquestionable value; but last April 
was not such a season as this. Messrs. Overend & Gurney appear 
to have felt a certain degree of suspicion, but their suspicions were 
very lightly allayed. The loan was negotiated through Mr. George 
Young, a solicitor in Sise-lane. Paul required, at first, a loan of 
£30,000, and for this he tendered a parcel of Dutch and Danish 
securities. Overend & Gurney refused to advance more than 
£27,000 on the securities offered, and this smaller amount was greed- 
ily caught at by the embarrassed banker. It was then that the 
money-dealers asked to be informed of the name ot the real borrower, 
and were content with the slender satisfaction to ve picked out of the 
note contained in the following extract from evidence : 


“My Dear FrienpD: You will greatly oblige me by raising as much money as 
you can upon the securities I handed to you, for 3 months, ‘ pending the purchase of 
an estate. You know the purpose for which the money is required, and also my 
reason for my name not appearing in the matter.’ 

“ Yours faithfully, J. D. Pavt.” 


DecmmaL COINAGE.—From the statements of the government, there is every 
reason to believe the decimal coinage question will be impartially considered, A 
correspondent on Thursday pointed out that Lord Monteagle, having figured as a 
member of the Decimal Association, the object of which is, not to aid inquiry, but 
to promote one form of decimal currency, which would necessitate an entire altera- 
tion of the existing copper coinage, could not be considered free from bias, and 
that the Bank of England having granted £100 to that Association while Mr, Hub- 
bard was Governor, there was some slight ground for a similar presumption in the 
case of that gentleman. It seemed, therefore, as if a majority of the commission, 
which consists only of three members, had been chosen without sufficient care. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, from his reply, just given, to a ques- 
tion on this point, is evidently desirous that the inquiry should be in every respect 
a full and fair one, and it is right to assume that with this feeling he satisfied him- 
self before nominating the commission, that each of the persons selected was pre- 
pared to enter upon it without prejudice. The explanation of Lord Monteagle’s 
connection with the Decimal Association, as well as of the bank donation, consists 
most likely in their having originally supposed it to have been instituted for the 
simple purpose of advocating the decimal principle, and of discussing every method 
that might appear best calculated to facilitate its early adoption.—The Times. 
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THE NEW-YORK STATE CLEARING-HOUSE. 


The following is the plan proposed by a portion of the New-York country banks 
for their Clearing-House in this city, August 7, 1855: 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION, 


Tue several incorporated banks, banking associations, and private 
bankers of the State of New-York, who shall execute this instrument 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned, hereby associate together for 
the purpose of establishing in the city of New-York a common agency 
for the redemption of their circulating notes, and also the circulating 
notes of other incorporated banks, banking associations, and individual 
bankers, pursuant to the provisions of the 8th section of the act of the 
Legislature of the State of New-York, entitled, “An act relating to the 
redemption of bank notes,” passed May 4, 1840, under the following 
rules and regulations : 

1. The Association shall be known as “The New-York Country 
Bank Exchange.” 

2. The agency shall receive all the circulating notes of country 
banks in good credit, which shall be sent to it by any associate, at the 
legal discount of one quarter of one per cent. The circulating notes of 
each member of the association, which shall be forwarded to the agen- 
cy, or otherwise redeemed by it, shall be duly assorted and re- 
turned to the bank issuing the same, at a discount of one fifth of 
one per cent. Exchanges shall be made and the balances settled and 
paid daily. The balances due from debtor banks, shall be paid by 
them, through the bank in the city of New-York, with which they 
shall respectively keep their account, on the draft or requisition of the 
manager of the agency, and the balances due to the creditor banks 
shall in like manner be paid by the manager to their credit respective- 
ly, in such bank in said city as they shall designate. 

3. The Association shall be in no way responsible for the exchanges, 
nor for the balances resulting therefrom, except so far as such balances 
shall have actually been paid into the hands of the manager; amd in 
such case the responsibility of the Association shall be limited to the 
distribution by the manager to the creditor banks of the sums receiv- 
ed by him; and should any loss occur while said balances are in the 
hands of the manager, it shall be a charge only upon the specific fund 
hereafter provided, to be placed in the charge of the manager. 

4, Each member of the association shall appoint the manager 
thereof, its legal agent for the redemption of its circulating notes as re- 
quired by law. 

5. For the purpose of redeeming such circulating notes as shall be 
offered at the agency, otherwise than through the associated banks, 
each bank or individual banker, on becoming a member of the Asso- 
ciation, shall deposit with the manager the sum of two thousand dollars, 
-and in case its circulation received from the Bank Department, or 
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which it shall be authorized to issue, shall exceed one hundred thousand 
dollars, then such deposit shall be equal to two per cent upon such 
circulation; which sum shall remain on deposit with the Association 
unimpaired, so long as the bank or banker depositing the same shall 
continue a member thereof, and shall be returned on withdrawing 
therefrom, subject, however, to any indebtedness of such bank or 
banker to the Association, and to its liability for its proportion of the 
losses or expenses thereof. 

6. In case the expenses of the Association shall exceed its income 
from its business, such expenses shall be apportioned by the Executive 
Committee, and paid by the associates quarterly, in proportion to the 
amount of redemptions made by them respectively. 

7. Each bank belonging to the Association may be represented at 
all meetings by one or more of its principal officers, but shall be en- 
titled to but one vote. 

8. A meeting of the Association shall be held at the office of the 
Association on the second Wednesday of May in each year, at 
which meeting a president shall be elected by ballot. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the executive committee at their discretion, 
and shall be called by them on the written request of any five of the 
associates, Representatives from fifteen banks shall at all times con- 
stitute a quorum. 

9. At every annual meeting a standing committee of five bank offi- 
cers shall be elected by ballot, as an executive committee, whose duty 
it shall be to act as a board of directors of the Association, with power 
to procure from time to time suitable rooms for the transaction of the 
business of the Association ; to provide whatever may be necessary for 
the use of the agency; to appoint and remove all officers, clerks, or 
other persons employed, (except the manager); to fix their salaries, ap- 
portion and draw for the expenses, establish rules and regulations for 
the conduct and management of the business, in all cases not herein 
provided for, and generally to direct the affairs of the agency. 

10. The manager shall be appointed and his salary fixed by the As- 
sociation. He shall give security, to be approved by the executive 
committee, in the sum of fifty thousand dollars, for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, and each clerk shall give like security in the sum 
of ten thousand dollars. 

11. The manager, under the direction of the executive committee, 
shall have charge of all business at the agency, so far as relates to the 
manner in which it shall be conducted, and all the clerks shall be 
under his direction. He shall have power to suspend any clerk or 
other person employed, for cause, and shall report such suspension, 
and the reason of it, to the executive committee. He shall act as 
secretary at all meetings of the Association and of the executive 
committee. 

12. The executive committee shall have power to suspend the 
manager, whenever, in their opinion, the interests of the Association 
shall require it. Upon such suspension being made, the committee 
shall immediately call a meeting of the Association, and report the 
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cause of such suspension, when final action shall be taken by the As- 
sociation. 

13. In case any associate shall neglect or refuse to provide for the 
payment of any balance against such associate, arising from the ex- 
changes, the manager may thereupon, in his discretion, return the 
circulating notes of the defaulting bank constituting such balance, to 
the bank or banks from which the same were received, and in the 
same proportion as sent by them, first causing each parcel of said 
notes so returned to be duly protested. The bank so in default shall 
thereupon be suspended from the Association by the executive com- 
mittee, (or in their absence by the manager,) until the final determin- 
ation of the Association in the matter at a meeting to be called as 
soon as practicable thereafter. 

14. The executive committee shall designate a bank or banks in the 
city of New-York, in which all drafts drawn for balances shall be de 
posited and the funds of the Association kept. 

15. New members may be admitted into the Association at any 
time, with the assent of the executive committee; such new members 
paying an admission fee, to be fixed by the executive committee, 
making the deposit hereinbefore mentioned, and signifying their assent 
to these articles, in the same manner as the original members. 

16. For cause deemed sufficient by the Association at any meeting 
thereof, any bank may be expelled from the Association, provided a 
majority of the whole number of associated banks shall vote in favor 
thereof. 

17. Any member of the Association may withdraw therefrom at 
any annual meeting, on giving thirty days’ previous notice of his in- 
tention to withdraw to the executive committee—first paying its due 
proportion of all expenses, liabilities, and losses, if any. 

18. For the purpose of organization, and until the first annual meeting 
shall be held, George W. Cuyler, of Palmyra, in the county of Wayne, 
shall be the Manager of the Association, at an annual salary of five 
thousand dollars ; and George H. Mumford, of Rochester, George W. 
Tift, of Buffalo, Edward B. Judson, and Hamilton White, of Syra- 
cuse, Josiah N, Starin, of Auburn, Solon D. Hungerford, of Adams, 
and William R. Osborne, of Binghamton, shall constitute the Execu 
tive Committee. 

19. These articles shall be submitted to the several banks and in- 
dividual bankers of the State whose notes are not redeemed at par in 
the cities of New-York, Albany, or Troy, for their approval and adop- 
tion. When approved by the boards of directors of the incorporated 
banks or banking associations, or by individual bankers, such approval 
shall be signified by the signatures thereto, of the president, cashier, 
or financial officer of the bank or institution adopting the same. 
When fifty banks shall have adopted these articles, the agency may 
be put in operation. 

20. Amendments of these articles may be made at any meeting of 
the Association, by a vote of two thirds of all the members present, 
being not less than a majority of all the members belonging to the 
Association. 
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THE TONTINE BUILDING, NEW-YORK. 






































THE OLD TONTINE BUILDING, CORNER OF WALL AND WATER STREETS, NEW-YORK. 


Tue interest that is felt at present in this relic of the olden time, 
now that it is removed, warrants the republication of the following 
article, (altered to meet existing circumstances,) furnished by Frederie 
De Peyster, Esq., Chairman of the Committee who managed its 
affairs, to Valentine’s Manual of the Corporation of New-York, for 
1852: 

“This edifice stands on the north-west corner of Wall and Water 
streets, in this city. It was commenced in or about 1792, by an Asso- 
ciation of merchants, and completed in or about 1794, for the purpose 
of providing suitable accommodation for the common convenience, 
and centre for the daily intercourse, of the mercantile community. 
By the constitution under which such Association was formed, 203 
shares were subscribed for at $200 a share, severally depending upon 
a life selected by each subscriber, who stated, in the memorandum ac- 
companying such subscription, the age, sex, and parentage of the re- 
spective nominees, during whose natural existence he was to receive 
his equal proportion of the net income of the establishment. 

“Upon the death of the nominee, the subscriber’s interest ceased, 
and this interest became thereby merged in the owners of the surviv- 
ing nominees, The original shares were assignable, and held as per- 
sonal estate, and the whole property was vested in five trustees, who 
were to be continued in the manner pointed out in the above constitu 
tion, and who were to hold the same until the number of such nominees 
was reduced to seven, when the holders of the shares, contingent 
upon these surviving nominees, became entitled to a conveyance in fee 
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by the trustees of the entire premises, to be equally divided between 
them. 

“The nominee himself did not, as such, have an interest in the 
Association ; for each subscriber, in naming some person—generally a 
child—looked. to such as had the promise of ‘length of days.’ 

“The plan of this Association originated from the scheme of Lo- 
renzi Tonti, a Neapolitan, who introduced it into France in 1653, under 
Louis XIV., and hence the word Tontine came to designate ‘a loan 
advanced by a number of associated capitalists for life annuities, with 
benefit of survivorship.’ 

“There is, however, a distinction between the present plan and the 
scheme of Tonti, His intent was the establishment of a company 
who should each contribute a like amount of capital, to be loaned to a 
responsible party, at a certain rate of interest, which was to be divided 
equally between the members of the same age; but where there was 
a diversity of age, according to a fixed ratio, the elder received more 
and the younger less. As the members died off, the survivors ab- 
sorbed their respective interests, and when the last survivor died, the 
borrower took the whole capital. 

“But in the plan of this Tontine Association, the owners of the 
seven surviving shares, depending upon a like number of lives, take 
the whole property in equal proportion to their surviving nominees; 
and, as in this case, one hundred and forty-nine of the nominees are 
now dead, who represented corresponding interests upon their selec- 
tion by different subscribers, the remaining shares are now respectively 
represented by, and depending upon, a like number of lives, which, in 
May, 1855, was reduced to fifty-one. 

“The above constitution bears date on the 4th of June, 1794, but 
the nominations by the subscribers were not wholly completed until 
March, 1795. The Association, in their preamble, named the build- 
ing the Tontine Coffee-House, and it was thereby directed to be kept 
and used as a coffee-house. But on the opening of the Exchange, 3 
little higher up in Wall street, the interests of the shareholders de- 
manding a change in this special appropriation, they applied to the 
Court of Chancery for permission to let the premises for general 
purposes, and by its decree in 1834, the above restrictions were 
removed, 

“ Subsequently, doubts having arisen respecting the validity of the 
trusts under which the trustees took and held the property, in conse- 
quence of the Revised Statutes on the subject, the Legislature, in 1843, 
passed an act confirming the same, and altered the name to the Ton- 
tine Building, and directed that the management of the affairs of the 
concern be by ‘The Committee of the Tontine Building,’ who receive, 
beside their other duties, the income of the establishment, and divide 
the net proceeds on the second Tuesday in each month of May among 
the owners of the shares, depending on the nominees alive on the pre- 
vious first day of the same month. 

“This Association, on the 4th of June, 1855, will have existed 
sixty-one years. In examining the statistics in reference to the suc- 
cessive diminution of shares by death, the interesting fact is disclosed 
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that the lapse of shares, from year to year, is in proportion, with 
slight variation, to the relative number of both males and females.* 
The existence of so many of the nominees, after such a lapse of time, 
is admitted by the compilers of annuity tables, here and abroad, to be 
very unusual, if not unprecedented ; but it should be recollected that 
the nominees originally selected were children of persons in easy cir- 
cumstances, and that these were not, in general, subjected to the ex- 
posure and privations incident to the masses, the average of whose 
lives forms the basis of the usual calculations on this subject. 

“We give the following as births of the several nominees at the 
date of the constitution, in 1794: 


Born in Males. Females. Born in Males. Females. 
i 1 | Are 3 1 
SOE e schais ksins 1 ‘ aS 4 4 
ar 1 1 1783,.. cone 5 5 
y | ey 1 . pis | Se 8 3 
Se 2 1 De iiks0e: dec0:00 11 ti 
ae fl ree 11 4 
ae 1 ey yh ir 10 5 
a . 1 - 1788, nea aiete in Oe 5 
er ome aa ci 7 3 
rer 2 1 Pig 6-9-2414 3)4.6 z 6 
iy, ear 1 2 i ee 7 2 
ee ° 1 ee [| re 3 5 
Lo ee 2 1 cae 4 1 
ae +2 24 — rr 
Ry 2 ea 134 63 
pi Sa 4 2 +3 43 
Ci re ee +5 1 —_ —_ 
i awe 9 $2 137 66 
er 3 1 

NOMINEES ALIVE IN MAY, 1855. 

Born in Hales. Females. Born in Hales. Females, 
ig 1 ree 3 2 
oS a «f 2 ee ere 2 1 
) ty | rere ree ee Lh re 4 2 
ly: <r ere © | 1 1789,.. oe 5 1 
Lo: ae 1 1 pS re o~ 2 
a 1 ee yr 4 eo 
1782, . P 1 1 re 2 
i 1 2 ae ee 2 1 
i eee 2 1 — ce 
i aes 2 3 30 21 


“ A calculation made by Mr. De Peyster, in 1839, of the probable 
existence of ninety-three nominees then in being, based upon the dif- 
ferent tabular precedents recognized here and in England, as authori- 
tative, led him to the conclusion that this number would, in or about 
1874, be reduced to seven, when the trust would terminate, and the 





* “Tn 1794, the proportion of females to males was forty-seven per cent—not one 
half; in 1855, the proportion of females to males is seventy per cent, approximat- 
ing to three fourths the number.” 

+ Lives duplicated. 
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property be conveyed to the owners of the seven shares depending 
upon the surviving lives. 

“From an interesting article on the subject of this Association, in 
the Journal of Commerce, we make the following extract, which con- 
forms to present statistics : 


“© There are few, however, whose age links them to the olden time, when it was 
the chief centre of the commercial interests, who can not recall scenes within its 
walls “the like whereof we ne’er shall see again.” A public meeting convened 
within its roof, sent forth a decision which was almost universally respected. Asa 
single instance of this, let us turn back for forty years, when the habit of distribut- 
ing expensive scarfs to bearers and others at ordinary funerals was so prevalent, 
that many poor families were sorely pinched to provide this necessary mark of 
respect for a departed relative. Some benevolent individuals, seeing the evil influ- 
ence of such a fashion, called a meeting at the Coffee-House, when nearly two 
hundred of those whose weight of character gave force to their decisions, signed a 
pledge to abstain from the custom of distributing scarfs, except to the attendant 
ministers and physicians. This was the death-knell of the oppressive fashion. In 
matters of more vital moment, when great public interests were at stake, a voice 
has gone out from the said Coffee-House, which, like a recent echo from Castle- 
Garden, has been heard throughout the length and breadth of the land. Some of 
the noblest charities too which the world has ever witnessed, received their first 
contributions behind this time-hallowed roof. 

“But the history of this organization is highly instructing in another point of 
view. The longevity of the nominees has been remarkable, we believe, beyond 
any similar experiment of the kind ever witnessed. It is true that the cireum- 
stances under which their names were selected, would naturally lead us to expect 
for them a longer average period of existence, but this average has been so far 
extended as to be quite extraordinary. Of the 203, whose names were handed in 
about sixty-one years ago, fifty-one still survive! Of these, the youngest is about 
sixty-two and the oldest eighty-three. This is about one third greater longevity 
than the average of European estimates. Only three of the nominees died in 1854, 
or one in every eighteen, which, considering their average age, was very remark- 
able. In this connection, we may digress for a moment to speak of the greater age 
which a majority of people in easy circumstances throughout this State attain, as 
compared with those of other countries. About fifteen years ago, a gentleman, 
then President of the New-York Life Insurance and Trust Company, wishing to 
ascertain some particulars upon which to base calculations for a safe rate of pre- 
miums for life insurance, addressed five thousand circulars, with tabular forms an- 
nexed, to as many different families, asking that the tables be filled and returned 
to him. Of these about three thousand were returned completed, showing an ave- 
rage longevity greater than was ever before exhibited in any actual compilation 
since “the days of man were shortened.” Unfortunately, the papers have not been 
preserved; but they were forwarded to London at the time they were first record- 
ed, and excited universal astonishment. It is easy to see that, from the character 
of those who would answer the circular, the families must be selected from among 
those whose circumstances were most favorable to longevity; but they embraced 
all professions and occupations, and bore the marks of great care in preparation.’ 


“The subscribers who originated the scheme, and their companions 
of those days, have left to their successors, however, a better legacy 
than the old Coffee-House—a name for integrity and probity—an ex- 
ample of industry, liberality, and promise-keeping, which cannot be 
valued too highly. May their spirits never be wanting in those who 
bear the enviable name of New-York merchants, which they render so 
illustrious. 

“The lithographic view which accompanied the article in the Man- 
ual, of this interesting old building, (taken in 179%,) which is said to 
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be nearly the only one left standing in Wall street, erected during the 
last century, will present, to many, reminiscences connected with this 
busy thoroughfare, like those associated with the pleasant faces of long- 
absent periods, again returned to greet us with their welcomes and 
their smiles. Here, it is said, died the renowned Cook—that eminent 
tragedian, whose delineation of the tragic muse in his day was without 
competition—surrounded by many of his contemporaries, patrons of 
the house, who continued with him in that last act in the drama of his 
eventful life. Hither men from every section of the country were 
attracted by his reputation, and they regarded a visit to the Toutine, 
in those days, as essential to the comforts and agreeability of their 
temporary sojourn in this city. 

“ Mark, now, the changes which a few short years have produced in 
this growing and populous metropolis. The spirit of the age is seen 
in the breathings of the iron horse, and in the glowing movements of 
the wonder-working Press, Here, night and day, George F’. Nesbitt 
& Co., from their extensive Steam Printing and Stationery establish- 
ment, supply the wants of this vast commercial community with 
promptitude and dispatch, and have added to the renown of this relic 
of a past age, by their well-appointed, efficient, and thoroughly-estab- 
lished printing-house, which transmits, through the commercial houses 
of this city and elsewhere, information connected with the trade, the 
resources, the supplies, and the wants of almost every part of the 
habitable globe.” 





THE NEW TONTINE BUILDING. 


By the provisions of the Constitution of this Association, the com- 
mittee elected to manage the property are authorized to execute a 
lease or leases thereof, to be confirmed, when necessary, by the trus- 
tees in whom the fee is vested. If, at any time, doubts were enter- 
tained that, by the Revised Statutes, the trusts in question conflicted 
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with the provisions therein applicable to this matter, these were 
silenced by the Act of the Legislature, which confirmed these trusts. 

The following list of the surviving nominees, is taken from the 
Home Journal : 


Survivors. When Born. Survi vors. When Born. 
Richard D. Arden,..... 1777\John V. Van Tyle, 

Peter P. Allaire,...0...0s000.00e1987/G. C. Verplanck,......2. ccs ncseneneee 
C. T. Butler, ere ee devewe 1784 
G. H. Broome,....... Ccaneccesceh st OWQRE Ey WINMNOD)s.04¢.0.0.0:0:008 ee 
Robert Benson, Jr.,......scceses .1785| FEMALES. 

William Bayard,........ ioneueeaa 1791/Amelia Livingston,......... éoeke 
John Constable,.... 

John D. De Wint, ....1787/F. Buchanan Gilford, 

WiC, Ti Genenledh,. oi csscsced ..-1790\Sarah Wilkinson,........... pace base 
Daniel M. Hoffman,...........00. 1791)\Caroline Broome,.........++e++0- 

L. M. Hoffman, 1793 Sarah Roberts, 

EE Ns ress escaeesnenes ry ll | eee aes 
William B. Kenyon, 1784Frances C. Livingston, 

Governeur Kemble,..... adieeeeid . -1786 Eliza 8. Lenox, 

John A. King,....... ee cceseeee 1 T88|Alice L, Shaw,.....+.... 

CORON, BNE, 6 0.000 00.00 seine cncceek POPES, WHMINGUME, 50 ccccciaces a 
James Kegan.,......... Pe N: 1791 Eliza Livingston,............ nev: 
Harman Leroy, 1791}Ann Lawrence, 

P. V. Brush Livingston,..........1793 Mary Lawrence,...........- oeweneen 
Wm. H. Maxwell, -++e-..1788)/Maria Bayard, 
ROP CREE 1788 Maria Fowler,....... Ne OPES 4 

B. W. Rogers, .+-.1775|Mary Ray, 

Horatio Gates Stevens,........... 1780 Emily S. Webster, 

Samuel W. Seaton,...... 1789 Anna M. Clarkson, 

Matthew -Seeley,..........++-- . .1789,Catharine J. Carman,...... 

George P. Rogers, 1789|Mary Ann Verplanck,.... 


Every vestige of this time-honored landmark—the only one of the 
last century now remaining in Wall street—is removed, and its place 
supplied with a more grand and costly edifice, in keeping with the 
spirit of the age, and with the growing wealth and prosperity of this 
great city. It will be but one of the many improvements which will 
always make that memorable thoroughfare, and its vicinity, the centre 
of the commercial and monetary business of this great and growing 
Republic. 

Much has been said by the press, and great efforts have been made 
by speculators, from interested motives, to spread business over a 
greater area, but it can never be accomplished, only so far as pressing 
necessity forces it, street by street, as one after another enters the 
mercantile or commercial arena. The disadvantages of business of 
various kinds, intimately connected, spread over a wide surface, is so 
distinctly understood by country merchants, and small dealers in our 
own city, that it will ever be hugged in as close a compass as possible, 
Many who have tried the experiment of locating on the outer edge of 
the business circle, are now seriously thinking of returning to their old 
quarters again. Wall street must continue to be the street where the 
moneyed interests of this vast country are centred; and Pearl and 
Water, and Beaver and Broad, and the streets crossing and runnin_; 
parallel, will continue to represent the mercantile and commercial 
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interests, notwithstanding the temporary removal of some of the pro- 
minent firms within the last few years. Pearl street is beginning 
already to assume its wonted vigor, and but a few yearg will have 
elapsed when it will be counted again among the first commercial 
streets in the city ; all that is necessary now is the erection of some 
commodious buildings, adapted to the requirements of trade, and new 
life and energy will be infused into it. The right spirit among pro- 
perty-holders will soon accomplish this, The recent dressing-up of a 
few of the old landmarks has already changed the dull aspect of the 
street to an active, lively air. The Haggerty Building, 167 and 169 
Pearl street, corner of Pine, once familiar to the public as the Auction- 
house of the well-known and much-esteemed John Haggerty, has 
undergone a material change in this respect ; it has been completely 
renovated, and is no longer the auction-house it was a few years 
ago. Messrs. Nesbitt & Co. have removed from their old stand, the 
Tontine Buildings, and now occupy the entire of these premises, corner 
of Pearl and Pine streets, for their Printing and Stationery business. 


COINS, COINAGE, AND BULLION. 
I. Tue New-Jersey Horse Heap Corns. 
Communicated to the Editor of the Newark: Daily Advertiser. 


Tue New-Jersey Historical Society having] taken up for investiga- 
tion the subject of the copper coinage of the State, made and issued 
previous to the organization of the National Mint, a few points in 
regard to the history of these coins may not be altogether without 
interest to the public. During the year 1786, a proposal was made 
to the Legislature of the State of New-Jersey, then in session, by 
Walter Mould, Thomas Goadsby, and Albian Cox, for authority to 
coin a certain sum in copper. The proposals were referred to a com- 
mittee, of whom Abraham Clark was chairman, who, after having had 
a conference with the petitioners upon the subject, made a report 
favorable to the objects of the petition. Accordingly, on the Ist of 
June following, an act was passed by the Legislature authorizing the 
parties to strike copper coin to the amount in value of £10,000, at the 
rate of 15 coppers to a shilling, each coin to be of pure copper, to be 
of the weight of six pennyweights and six grains each, to be manu- 
factured in the State, and to have such marks and inscriptions as 
should be directed by the Justices of the Supreme Court, or any one 
of them. The contractors, before proceeding upon the business of 
coining, were moreover to enter into bonds to the Governor, to the 
use of the State, in the sum of £10,000, with at least two sufficient 
sureties, that they should, within two years from the publication of 
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the act, coin the full sum of £10,000 in copper, and faithfully and 
honestly perform their contract. They were also to deliver to the Trea- 
surer of the State, for the use of the State, one tenth part of the full 
sum so struck by them, which amount was to be paid quarterly, and 
they were likewise required to account to the Legislature for the 
faithful execution of the trust reposed in them. 

On the 22d day of November of the same year, a supplemental 
act was passed, in the preamble to which, after setting forth that the 
good intentions of the people of the State were likely to be defeated 
by the circumstance of the parties being jointly bound to execute the 
contract, Thomas Goadsby and Albian Cox were authorized to coin 
two thirds of the amount of £10,000, and Walter Mould the remain- 
der, and in case of any neglect or refusal on the part of Mr. Mould 
to comply with the conditions and enter upon the performance of his 
part of the coining, within two months from the date of the passage 
of the act, then the whole amount of the coinage was to be carried on 
by the other parties, any neglect on the part of either party to give 
the required bond rendering him liable to forfeit and pay the same 
sum, to be recovered in the same manner, that other persons were 
made liable to pay for striking or coining coppers by the previous 
act. 

The Legislature, desiring to protect the contractors in their opera- 
tions as far as possible, it was still farther enacted on the fourth day 
of June, 1787, that a penalty of ten times the nominal value of the 
sum or sums so offered in payment should be imposed upon any per- 
son or persons who offered to pass in payment or exchange, any cop- 
pers other than those coined under and by the authority of the acts 
subsequently passed by the Legislature of the State, or any which 
might be issued under the anthority of the government of the United 
States. Albian Cox and Walter Mould, two of the contractors for 
the striking of these coins, were merchants in the city of New-York, 
the former carrying on business at No. 240 Queen street, and the 
latter at No. 23 William street, and were each of them men of stand- 
ing and responsibility. ; 

The coins bear upon the obverse, a heart-shaped shield, with strips 
running perpendicularly, with the legend “# Pluribus Unum” —on 
the reverse, a plough, surmounted by 2 horse’s head, and bearing the 
legend “Nova Cesarea,” with the date in exergue. There are quite a 
variety of these coppers, which were coined for three successive years, 
and they bear the dates of 1786, 1787, and 1788, respectively. Of 
sixty specimens of these coins, which I have taken indiscriminately 
from a number in my cabinet, I find the troy weight of the lightest to 
be 4 dwt. 19 grs., the heaviest 6 dwt. 174 grs.—the gross weight 1 Ib. 
6 oz. 10 dwt. and 14} grs., and the average weight of each coin a 
fraction over 6 dwt. Some of these coins was made at Morristown, 
but it is more than probable that there were two separate mint 
houses, 

Il. Taz New Frencn Srrver. 


The public have been interested latterly by statements respecting a 
new method of obtaining in large quantities, from that most abund- 
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ant of deposits, common clay, a metal which rivals silver in beau- 
ty, and surpasses it in durability, not to mention other qualities. 
The discoverer—for so we must call him—is Mr. Sainte-Claire De- 
ville. Aluminium, which hitherto existed only in very small quanti- 
ties, and was esteemed rather as a curiosity, can now be produced in 
masses sufficient and cheap enough to replace copper, and even iron 
in many respects ; and thus place the “new silver,” superior in some 
points to the real article, in such common use as to suit the means 
of the poorest persons. 

It is by triumphs like these, which illustrate modern science, that 
the luxuries as well as the comforts of life are coming within the 
reach of all. It is by such discoveries—fruits of scientific research, 
which are universal in their application or results—that humanity is 
benefited, and surely though slowly raised out of the ugliness and 
roughness of material wants. It is thus that the mind is civilized, by 
acquiring a taste for the useful and beautiful of a higher order, and 
that more progress is made by material and external changes upon 
the mind than can be accomplished during centuries by preaching and 
denunciations. Let us hail, then, every such discovery as a blessing, 
and every discoverer as the true, disinterested friend of humanity. 

We learn from Paris, that the members of the Academy of Sci- 
ences and the numerous auditory were loud in their admiration and 
surprise at the beauty and brilliancy of many ingots of aluminium 
presented by Mr. Dumas, the celebrated chemist. It was impossible 
to believe they were not silver until taken into the hand, when their 
extraordinary lightness at once proved the contrary. That a metal 
should weigh so little seemed almost incredible. 

The price of aluminum a short time since in France was about the 
rate of gold! Mr. Dumas assured the Academy that, owing to re- 
cent discoveries reducing the expense of extracting it, the cost of pro- 
duction was now about one hundred times less; and Mr. Balard, 
another member, stated that there was little doubt that the effect of 
competition in its manufacture, together with the advantage of throw- 
ing it open to the industrial resources of the world, would be to 
reduce the price as low as five francs the kilogramme, or about forty 
cents a pound. 

This important result is mainly attributable to the facility with 
which we are now able to procure pure sodium in abundance, which 
is the active agent for the revivification of aluminium, and which was 
at one time very expensive. Sodium is obtained by the decomposi- 
tion of carbonate of soda by charcoal. By the aid of a little lime it 
has been found easier to separate it from oxygen. The conversion of 
aluminous earth or clay into chloride of aluminium takes place so 
—_ that the price of the chloride only comes to about ten cents a 
pound. 

Mr. Dumas observed, that the generalization of the procedure of 
Mr. Deville, the application of chlorine to the extraction of metals, 
forms a new era in metallurgy. 

Among the many remarkable qualities of aluminium, such as its 
resistance to oxydation, either in the air or by acids, its hardness, its 
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wonderful lightness, its malleableness, the facility of moulding it, 
etc., Mr. Dumas mentions another, its sonority. An ingot was sus- 
pended by a string, and, being lightly struck, emitted the finest tones, 
such as are obtained only by a combination of the best metals. 


III. Srrver Ore. 


We saw to-day, at the office of Messrs. Mosquera & Co., Broad- 
way, a solid mass of silver ore, received by the steamer George Law, 
(the product of one mine on the Isthmus,) weighing 25 pounds, and 
of the supposed value of $3000. It is to be coined here. 

It is very curious that silver is becoming abundant, and that at the 
Mint in Philadelphia, it is now paid out freely at rates equivalent to 
$1.20 per ounce. 

No doubt but, that when we have a regular communication with 
New-Granada, by steam, the world will be astounded with the results 
of a newly-directed industry, of an American character, throwing, pos- 
sibly, California and Australia into the shade. 

This mass of silver was, in shape, the half of a cylinder, whose 
length was about two feet, and diameter one foot. It had a rough 
exterior, and looked like a piece of wood with the bark on, only that 
it was of pure silver.—New- York Express, July 28. 


Procreepines or THE Numismatic Society, London, May 24.— 
Dr. Lee, LL.D., in the chair—Mr. Evans read a paper “On some 
rare and unpublished British Coins.” Among these were specimens 
of those which have the legends of Commios, try, TINc, etc., on their 
reverses. Mr. Evans conjectures that these represent the Latinized 
form of the name of the British Prince who struck them. Other coins 
of the same class exist which read on the obverse com. F., and on the 
reverse, TIN. ‘This would seem to refer to a son of the former ruler. 
Mr. Vaux read a paper “On some curious Coins lately acquired by 
the British Museum.” Among these were some rare and unpublished 
specimens of Apodacus and Kamnascires, kings, it is believed, of Cha- 
racene, and of Molon, satrap of Media: for the former, the national 
collection is indebted to Mr. Olguin; for the latter, to Col. Rawlin- 
son. Mr. Vaux observed, that the coin of Kamnascires had been ori- 
ginally read, by Col. Leake, Kapnascires; but a careful examination of 
the two specimens clearly showed that the third letter was not an M, 
and nota Pp. Mr. Vaux also noticed some new types of the class now 
called Sub-Parthian. Mr. Pfister exhibited a fine medal of Erasmus, 
made by the celebrated artist Quintin Matsys; and stated a fact, not 
generally known, that the same artist made the tomb of Edward the 
Fourth, now in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor.— Atheneum. 


Proceepines oF British Arcnonocicat Association, June 13. 
T. J. Pettigrew, V. P., in the chair.—Mr. Crafter exhibited a gold 
coin, the obverse presenting a figure of St. John the Baptist, with his 
leathern girdle and cloak of camel’s hair, preaching and holding up the 
cross; the reverse a fleur-de-lis. This was lately obtained from Hast- 
ings. The Florentines were among the first people of Europe to 
revive the use of gold as a circulating medium. In the middle of the 
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thirteenth century, to which this specimen is to be referred, they 
issued these pieces with the legend s.1oHaNNES.B; and on the other 
side, with the fleur-de-lis, rrorent1a. These beautiful coins were 
called Florins—a name now most absurdly bestowed on our two- 
shilling pieces.—Sir 8. Morton Peto exhibited two British Cleddyrs, 
leaf-shaped swords, in bronze, obtained at Washingborough, in Lin- 
colnshire, near the river Witham, in the neighborhood of which a con- 
flict had taken place, and whence the celebrated British shield in the 
Meyrick Collection was obtained. A third specimen (we believe from 
the Thames) was also exhibited by Sir 8. M. Peto, the handle of 
which was peculiar, having a long, narrow, ovate slit down the centre 
of the tang, and one on each side of the lower part where it joins the 
blade. It measured 1 ft. 10 in. in length. Sir S. M. Peto also ex- 
hibited two Roman vessels—one an Olla, or cinerary urn, 9 in. high; 
the other a Guttus, similar to one found at Chichester, and figured in 
the Journal of the Association, vol. iv., p. 158.—Mr. Gibbs exhibited 
a half-shilling of the second coinage of Elizabeth, discovered in his 
garden near Windmill Hill, Gravesend. It is in fine preservation, and 
bears the date of 1571, on either side the mint mark of a castle.—Mr. 
Gunston exhibited rubbings of various brasses: a priest (circa 1420) 
from the nave of Haddenham Church, Bucks; a child, swathed like a 
mummy, from Stoke d’Aubernore; a knight and lady from Dinton, 
ete.—Mr. G. N. Wright read a short paper on the various Portraits 
assigned to Shakspeare, and exhibited the original painting formerly 
in the collection of John Lord Lumley, now in course of publication 


by Vincent Brooks, and to be seen at Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket. 
—Mr. Pettigrew read a rer on, and exhibited a large collection of 


specimens illustrative of, Egyptian Glass.—Dr. Lee exhibited five 
curious specimens of ancient Egyptian glass, belonging, according to 
Mr. Pettigrew, to a late period. They consisted of representations of 
a double asp, with a lion’s head entirely in blue glass; a jackal (the 
guardian of the tombs) in blue, green, and white; a cow reposing, 
with the solar disc and feathers between the horns, assigned by Mr. 
Pettigrew to the Egyptian goddess Athor, (Venus;) a hawk-headed 
scarabzeus, with extended wings, of blue glass, streaked with white ; 
and a bull bound for sacrifice, of blue glass.—Mr. John Brent read a 
paper, “On Canterbury in the Olden Times,” containing many entries 
from the Canterbury records.— London Atheneum. 


Epwarp OLiver.—Of the present prospect in the affairs of Mr. Edward Oli- 
ver, who failed last year at Liverpool, the Zimes says: 

“ According to the latest reports current at Liverpool, not a single penny has yet 
been paid in the shape of dividend on the estate of Edward Oliver, and those who 
were sanguine enough, in accordance with an arrangement concocted at an early 
stage of the business, to take ships at a valuation of 50 percent in full discharge of 
their claims, and who have since had the benefit of their earnings, will perhaps be 
called upon to refund heavily, and the prospect of the whole amount ultimately to 


be realized for the creditors has dwindled to something between 2s. 6d. and 4s. in 
the pound. 
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THE ENGLISH MONEY MARKET FOR AUGUST. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


Tue financial events of the month of August have not proved to be 
of an important character. The successful completion of two loans, 
one on behalf of France and the other of Turkey, has constituted the 
principal feature of business, although at the same time the vote by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is empowered to raise an addi- 
tional £7,000,000 has also excited attention. In the midst of these 
operations an increased demand for money has necessarily arisen, and 
the result has been that the temporary pressure has caused higher rates 
to be paid for all descriptions of accommodation. The abstraction of 
capital, if it had been permanent, would have produced a very serious 
influence ; but since it was well known that a large surplus would be 
returned immediately the lists were definitively closed, the apprehen- 
sions entertained were not of the usual depressing nature. Both the 
French Minister and the contractors for the Turkish loan deserve the 
thanks of the mercantile community for the prompt manner in which 
they arranged for the release of the deposits, so soon as it was ascer- 
tained what were the respective proportions due to subscribers, and con- 
sequently the dreaded inconvenience was much diminished, and ulti- 
mately altogether surmounted. These subscriptions occurring at a 
period when the requirements of the harvest increase the demand for 
capital, the influence of extraneous causes has been more keenly felt, 
but it is expected that the prospects of the crops at home, with the re- 
ported abundance in America, will prevent any great drain for wheat 
purchases, and thus leave the money market free from those fluctuating 
phases which would otherwise ensue, had the appearances of the har- 
vest been less favorable. Trade has slightly improved, although it does 
not exhibit that encouraging activity which leads to extended enter- 
prise. The caution, however apparent, may be of service in repressing 
an unhealthy action, especially in a period such as we are now passing 
through. The rate for money, which in the middle of the month had 
reached 3} to 4 per cent, nothing being done under the minimum 
terms of the Bank, has latterly become much easier, and the quotation 
is now about 3} to 4, with an increasing supply of available capital. 
The bill-brokers allow 2} per cent for deposits, and they are not in- 
clined to augment their balances. With regard to the position of the 
foreign exchanges, the tendency is more favorable, and remittances from 
Australia and America continue to arrive. 

The variation in the price of English securities has not been exten- 
sive*S@"Paking the extreme range, it represents about 1 percent. There 
has been very little speculation, and the events of the war had scarcely 
any influence on prices. The current demand for money has, on one or 
two occasions, tended to depress the prices of consols ; but there has 
subsequently been a recovery, immediately the pressure has shown 
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symptoms of subsidence. The quotation of omnium has been well sup- 
ported, at fron: 44 to 5 premium, but it is now barely so good. 

The great attraction in the foreign market has been the scrip of the 
Turkish Four per Cent Loan. Two or three days prior to its actual 
negotiation, operations took place at from 24 to 34 premium, purchas- 
ers anticipating that there would be a rapid rise in its value immedi- 
ately the contract was concluded. The terms, however, paid by Messrs. 
Rothschild had a speedy effect upon this fictitious value, and from 3} 
the quotation receded to 2 premium. At this lower rate, purchases 
were made by the insurance companies, and the result was a rally to 
2§ to 4; but the nearest present value is 2} to} premium. In Old 
Turkish Six per Cents there has also been some activity ; but the 
changes have not been of a remarkable character. At one period, it 
was considered a favorable operation to sell the 6 per cents and pur- 
chase the 4 per cents, which exercised a slight influence ; but now a 
different proceeding is adopted, and there are those who follow the op- 
posite course. Peruvian stock maintains the late advance. Russian is 
also steady, and purchasers of Dutch have given increased strength 
both to the 24 and the 4 per cents. Spanish and Mexican continue 
quiet, the transactions having been of a very limited character. 

As we anticipated, the announcement of reduced dividends has 
created a very prejudicial effect upon the securities of the leading rail- 
way companies. In all cases there has been a rapid decline, averaging 
from £4 to £6 per share. Great Western shows a fall of 114 per cent, 
although there has since been a slight recovery from the extreme point 
of depression ; the highest quotation of the month has been 66, and the 
lowest 543. The whole of the balance-sheets exhibit in a most un- 
mistakable manner a pernicious system of management, and until this 
shall have been thoroughly modified, it can hardly be expected that 
there will be any alteration for the better. Expenditure far outstrips 
any proportional increase of revenue, and the fallacy of the amalgama- 
tion principle, with the unproductive returns from branches, testify to 
the absence of administrative capacity among those who have at- 
tempted to develop the resources of these undertakings. Although the 
market may now be considered rather firmer than it was some week or 
ten days since, the decrease in rates of distribution has discouraged the 
public from making important reinvestments. 

The demand for the shares of the joint-stock banks which existed in 
the early part of the month has sensibly diminished. Extensive pur- 
chases of city bank shares carried their premium up as high as 10 to 
12, on £50 paid, but there have since been sales, and the quotation has 
now relapsed to 7 to 9 premium. Bank of London shares, in a similar 
manner, reached 6 to 7 premium, and being affected by a like course of 
operations, have declined to 34 to4! premium. Union Bank of London 
supports the advanced quotations of 28} to 29. Bank of Australasia 
shares and Union of Australia have been in request at improved prices. 
Other descriptions may be considered generally steady. 

22 
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The following are the fluctuations in the English and foreign stocks 
during the month of August : 


English Funds, Price on July 28. Highest. Lowest. Price on Aug. 27 
90§ to 90% xd. 91§ xd. 908 914 91} 
Exchequer Bills’ avge. 19s. to 25s. prm. 25s, prm. 12s. prm, 16s prm. 
Foreign Stocks, 


102 103 1004 1013 
Buenos Ayres,..,...-+ os 57 544 
Chilian, ae 105 103 
Dutch 24 per cent 64} 65} 64 
Mexican, 21g 214 21§ 
Peruvian 44 per cent,.. 80% 824 80 
Portuguese 4 per cent, . as 45 44 
Russian, 1014 1014 1004 
Eee es 384 37 


On the 6th September, the Bank of England raised the rate of in- 
terest to 4 per cent. Of this change the Tzmes says: “In April last, 
when the rate stood at 4} per cent, the amount held was about 
£15,500,000. In May, when a reduction took place to 4 per cent, it 
was about £16,000,000; and in June, when there was a further drop 
to 3} per cent, it was over £18,000,000. Now it is again only 
£15,500,000, and, instead of any signs of steadiness at that point, there 
is every reason to anticipate a further considerable although perhaps 
temporary diminution. No arrivals are reported from Australia, al- 
though £600,000 is known to be on its way, and the West-India and 
Mexican steamer, which is now due, and might have brought a large 
sum, is understood to have had her departure delayed for a week. 
Meanwhile preparations require to be made for an installment of 5 per 
cent on the French loan on Friday next, the 7th instant ; for one of 20 
per cent on the Turkish loan, on the Wednesday following, which will 
absorb £1,000,000 ; and for one of 10 per cent on the English loan 
six days afterward. At the same time there is ground to suppose that 
although the American exchange is maintained at a point that promises 
continued remittances to this country, the high price to which wheat 
has recovered is likely to act as a check and induce large shipments of 
their heavy surplus of grain in place of gold. It is to be admitted that 
all these influences will probably prove of short duration, and that with 
the heavy production still reported from the mines of California and 
Australia, and the generally satisfactory character of the harvest in the 
principal countries of the world, there is nothing to warrant the idea of 
a serious or permanent pressure ; but it is not the business of the Bank 
to rely upon contingencies, and in time of war the necessity is increased 
for attending promptly to every measure of security.” 


VirGintA.—We learn from the Richmond papers that the funds of the branch 
Bank of Virginia, at Portsmouth, have been withdrawn and deposited with the parent 
bank at that place. This has also been done by the Farmers’ Bank with their 
branch at Norfolk. The officers of the banks in Portsmouth and Norfolk have 
nearly all either died or been so disabled as to be unable to attend to business. 
Notes are not paid, and business is completely at a stand. 
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RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED Kixapom.—The report of Captain Galton, R.E., to 
the Board of Trade on railways in the United Kingdom for the year 1854 has just 
been issued. It is of considerable length, and contains some matter which has 
already appeared in The Times. The report also contains some very interesting 
and useful statistics on railways generally. It states that the length of new lines 
of railway sanctioned by Parliament during the year 1854 was 482 miles, being 
little more than half the length sanctioned in the previous year. Of the total 
length authorized in 1854, 358 miles were for England and Wales, 58 miles for 
Scotland, and 66 for Ireland. The length of new railways authorized in previous 
years reached its highest point in 1846, after which a rapid falling off took place, 
and continued till the years 1849 and 1850. But after the year 1850, the length 
of lines authorized by Parliament in each year steadily increased until 1853. In 
1846, 270 railway acts authorized 4538 miles of new railway and £132,617,368 of 
capital; in 1847, 190 acts authorized 1354 miles of railway and £39,460,128 of 
capital; in 1848, 85 acts authorized 371 miles, and £15,274,237 of capital; in 
1849, 34 acts authorized 16 miles, and £3,911,331 of capital; in 1850, 34 acts 
authorized 8 miles, and £4,115,632 of capital; in 1851, 61 acts authorized 135 
miles, and £9,553,275 of capital; in 1852, 51 acts authorized 244 miles, and 
£4,333,834 of capital; in 1853, 106 acts authorized 940 miles, and £15,517,601 
of capital; and in 1854, 71 acts authorized 482 miles of railway and £9,211,602 
of capital. So that, in the course of nine sessions of Parliament, 902 railway acts 
were passed, authorizing the making of 8088 miles of railway, and the raising of 
£233,994,998 of capital. 

The principal feature of railway legislation in the session of 1854 was the large 
number of bills passed which related to what may be termed arrangements between 
railway companies, The most important railway acts passed during the session of 
1854, were the Great Western, Shrewsbury and Birmingham, and Shrewsbury and 
Chester Amalgamation Act; the York, Newcastle, and Berwick, the York and 
North-Midland, and the Leeds and Thirsk Amalgamation Act; the Eastern Coun- 
ties, the East-Anglican, the Norfolk, the Eastern Union, and the Newmarket 
Working Arrangement Act; and the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, for facilitat- 
ing the interchange of passenger and goods traffic from one system to another. 

On the 30th of June, 1854, 889 miles were in course of construction, 45,401 per- 
sons were employed on them, being 51.07 persons per mile. The number of miles 
open for traffic was 7803, and the number of persons employed 90,409, or 11.59 
per mile. The total number of passengers conveyed on railways in the year 1854 
amounted to 111,206,707, against 102,286,660 conveyed in 1853, being at the 
rate of 14,160 per mile in 1854, and 13,659 per mile in 1853. The total receipts 
from all sources of traffic in 1854 amounted to £20,215,724, being £2576 per mile; 
the receipts for 1853 having been £18,035,879, or at the rate of £2408 per mile. 
The receipts for passengers amounted to £9,174,945, and for goods to £11,040,779, 
being an increase of £1,565,979, or 16.5 per cent over the amount received in 1853. 


_ Bank Farture in Encuanp.—According to information lately obtained regard- 
ing the Isle of Man Bank, (Messrs. Holmes & Co.,) which failed for £190,000 in 
November, 1853, the prospects of the creditors are very poor.. The bank had an 
establishment at Liverpool, and, like that of Mr. Oliver, it was reported at the time 
to be in possession of a large surplus. Much suffering has since been caused, and 
the complications connected with the estate are such that, although its affairs are 
said to have been several times before the Privy Council, nothing is known as to 
the probable date of a final arrangement. In the Isle of Man, the local regulations 
are understood to provide that no notes can be issued without security being 
given in real property, for the protection of the public; but the authorities, most 
of whom in the present instance are among the creditors, were lax in their duties 

and the bank at the time of its stoppage had £25,000 in circulation, or about three 
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times the amount to which it was entitled. The question as to the relative claims 
of the holders of this circulation is the one that has interposed the chief difficulties 
in the progress towards a settlement.—London Times. ‘ 


Tue TuRKIsH LOAN.—That capital is still abundant in Western Europe may be 
seen in the fact that the new Turkish four per cent loan of five millions sterling 
was taken at a premium of 24 per cent. Only two bids were made for this loan, 
which is guaranteed by both Great Britain and France, namely: 

“Sir: We hereby offer for the loan of £5,000,000 sterling, to be issued in 4 
per cent bonds by the Imperial Ottoman Governmeni, in conformity with the 
terms in the notice published by your Excellency on the 15th instant, at the rate 
of 102% per cent—say, £102 12s, 6d. for every £100 stock. 

“We have the honor to be, sir, your Excellency’s very obedient servants, 

“N. M. Roruscniup & Sons. 

“* His Excellency M. de Musurus, Ambassador from the Ottoman Porte.” 


The next was from Messrs. Palmer, Mackillop & Co.: 

“Str: We beg to tender for the £5,000,000 of 4 per cent sterling bonds £100 11s. 
for every £100 bond, and agree to the conditions stated in your Excellency’s notice 
of the 15th inst. 

“ And we have the honor to be, sir, your very obedient servants, 

“PALMER, MACKILLOP, Dent & Co.” 

M. Musurus then declared that the tender of Messrs. Rothschild, being the most 
favorable, was accepted. 

A short conversation subsequently took place in relation to the payment of 
the premium, the loan for £5,000,000 actually representing, according to the terms 
offered, £5,131,250. After conference between the Governor of the Bank, M. 
Musurus, and Baron L. Rothschild, it was agreed that the first installment of 
£500,000 shall be paid as already arranged, and that the premium shall be left till 
the last installment. 


War ExpEnses.—England begins to feel seriously the burden of the expensive 
war with Russia. Ordinarily the annual expenditure of the British government 
has been fifty to fifty-three millions of late years. Now, the official budget indi- 
post a gross outlay of ninety-four millions sterling for the current fiscal year, 
namely : 


Interest and management of Public Debt, . ot ion, Se 
Army, a + ¢ * & 6 Os 6 fo 4 «> ne 
Me ie 48 8 * ee te, 6 mn © & lo: <a ee 
1S a eer ere 
Extraordinary, . . . . . . «+ + « « « « 3,000,000——49,812,600 
MN Se ore Soe ste, Sy ity eet. is ai idee fm, 1 
ere ere 
oo ee ams 
Miscellaneous, re a . 3,102,300 





Total,. . . . ee es £94,524,900 


Here is an extraordinary outlay, equivalent to nearly five hundred millions of 
dollars. France at the same moment is negotiating a new loan of thirty millions ster- 
litg, to cover current expenses, Another generation will be required to contribute 
towards the extinction of this accumulated debt; and two generations will be re- 
quired to atone for the injury to the people at large of those two countries. 


AvsTRIAN Finances.—Of the Austrian public finances a letter from Vienna, 
dated August 17, says: 

“There has recently been a very great improvement in the Austrian paper cur- 
rency, which is mainly attributable to the judicious reduction of bill portfolio of 
the Bank. The accommodation given by the institution in question was excess- 
ive, and a considerable part of the money obtained on bills was employed in spe- 
culating in the precious metals. In proportion as the currency improves the funds 
fall, but the phenomenon is easily explained. Many of those speculators who 
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were formerly accustomed to obtain credit at the Bank are daily obliged to sell 
stock in order to meet their obligations, and the natural consequence is, that the 
market is for the moment glutted. The city is full of rumors relative to new taxes, 
a new loan, a forced course for bank-notes in the Italian provinces, etc., but it is 
probable that the following financial measures are on the point of being intro- 
duced: 1. The Grund-Steuer (land-tax) to be raised to the amount of 20,000,000 
florins. 2. The establishment of a ‘Hypotheken’ bank, or institution for granting 
loans on real property. 3. State domains of the value of 150,000,000 will be 
ceded to the Bank as payment of the debt of the State to that institution. 4. The 
bank will obtain a loan of 75,000,000 in silver on these State domains from the 
‘Hypotheken’ bank. The above-mentioned State domains to be sold by degrees, 
and the mortgage on them to be paid off.” 


BANKRUPTCY OF Messrs. StRAHAN & Co., LonpoN.—Mr. Alderman Farebro- 
ther offered to public auction Park Chapel and schools, belonging to Sir John D. 
Paul, by direction of the assignees. The property consists of a brick-built edifice, 
With bell-tower, known as Park-walk Episcopal Chapel, Chelsea, situated between 
King’s road and Fulham-road, with ornamental grounds. The interior is fitted 
with galleries on three sides, and contains 180 pews and 343 free sittings, and is 
said to be capable of containing from 1500 to 1600 persons. The subscription or 
rent for pews is voluntary, and produces from 800/. to 9001. per annum. In the 
rear is a range of buildings for boys’ and girls’ schools in connection with the 
chapel. The chapel and a portion of the ground is held on lease for 69 years, and 
the remainder for 43 years, at ground-rents amounting to 49/. 10s. A number of 
questions were put to the auctioneer as to the right of the purchaser to nominate a 
minister to the chapel, consistently with any right on the part of the present minis- 
ter, the auctioneer maintaining that the purchaser would have full possession of 
the chapel, and entitled, on completing the purchase, to nominate any clergyman 
who might be licensed by the Bishop. A gentleman (one of the congregation) 
stated that‘ the chapel would only hold 1200 persons; that 5001. a year were paid 
to the minister; and the expenses amounted to 400/. per annum. The property 
was put up at 2000/., and sold for 37507. 


MANUFACTURES IN GREAT Brirain.—We have London papers to the 28th, by 
steamer Arago. The Times speaks in flattering terms of the condition and pros- 
pects of business throughout Great Britain. From that paper we quote: 

“The advices from the manufacturing towns regarding the trade of the past 
week are all satisfactory. Confidence in the prospect of the war, as well as in the 
results of the harvest, seems to have imparted steadiness to almost every depart- 
ment, and there’ can be no question that the commerce of the country and the 
general state of employment are such as would be deemed satisfactory even during 
8 period of perfect peace. At Manchester, although buyers continue to act with 
great caution, the recent tendency to improvement has been sustained. From 
Birmingham the report shows an increasing activity in the iron-market, which 
leaves little doubt of an advance of 20s. per ton being decided upon at the next 
quarterly meetings, at the end of September. Tin and tin-wares are also in de- 
mand at an advance. At Nottingham the transactions at this season are usually 
limited, but orders have been received to a good extent, and the anticipations for 
the future are favorable. In the woollen districts there has been no material alter- 
ation, the operations being on a full average scale at firm prices. The Irish linen- 
markets have been well attended, and show signs of returning animation. From 
almost all parts of the United Kingdom the statements respecting the harvest are 
encouraging, and the steady character of business has been owing to a fair home 
demand, no less than to purchase for shipment. 


Lonpon Banxs.—“ On the 3d inst. the Southwark branch of the London and 
Westminster Bank was admitted into the Clearing-House on the same footing as a 
separate independent bank. Sir J. E. Paul having obtained the requisite sureties, 
the whole of the partners of Strahan’s Bank are now at large upon bail.” 
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GOVERNMENT, STATE, CITY, COUNTY, AND RAILROAD STOCKS. 


New-York, 


BONDS, Etc. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tae New-Yorx Assay Orrice.—There is no establishment in New-York more 
worthy of a stranger’s attention than the Assayer’s office in Wall street. Let us 
direct a few lines to the subject, and show our readers how dust gets connected 
with half-eagles, 

The gold is taken into the weigh-room, where it is weighed and placed to the 
credit of the depositor: then to the melting and granulating room, where two parts 
of silver are mixed with one of gold—in order to purify the gold more perfectly— 
melted and dropped into cold water, forming drops similar in form and color to 
those produced by dropping melted lead in water. This composition is then taken 
to the separating-room, where it undergoes two operations—separating the gold 
from the silver, which is done by an acid, and the acid from the silver. By this 
time the individuality of the metals, as metals, becomes lost, being held in solution 
by muriatic acid, which solution, when caught in a glass, has the appearance of 
very clear water. This is put in large tubs and filtered into a solution of common 
salt and water, which causes the gold or silver to settle to the bottom. The gold 
is now as pure as pure can be, and it only remains to form it into bars. But one 
thing more is necessary; the metal, as it comes from the salt and water, when 
placed over the fire would fly and snap, thereby causing considerable loss, This 
is obviated by subjecting the gold to the pressure of a hydraulic press of 200 tons 
power, thus condensing it into a cheese or cake about fourteen inches in diameter 
and four or five inches thick. The rigid discipline of the press destroys its am- 
bition, so that when broken by a coal-chisel it melts as quiet as could be wished. 
After melting, it is run into bars of different sizes; the largest, 5 or 6 inches long, 
about 3 inches wide, and 1 or 1} inches thick, is valued at $5500; the others 
range from $500 to $3000. These bars are taken into the Assayer’s office, 
weighed and sealed, when they are ready for the mint. These various processes 
are so perfectly arranged that not a particle of the metal is lost— Albany Knicker- 
bocker. 


RAILROAD Bonps.—The Western Railroad Company have made a favorable 
negotiation of $500,000 of their bonds in Europe, which will provide in part the 
funds for building a second track from Springfield to Albany, besides meeting the 
payments for some purchases made by the Company some time since. The Bos- 
ton & Lowell Railroad Company are offering their six per cent bonds in the 
market at par, which tends to keep down the price of the stock, now held at 70} 
per share. The receipts of the Old Colony Railroad show a very handsome gain 
over the corresponding period of last year, and the stock has advanced to 86 in 
consequence, with still an upward tendency. 

The Directors of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad Company have 
leased their road to the late Vice-President, Hamilton Spencer, for a term of 
twenty years, and for an annual sum of $600,000, including the interest on the 
Company’s floating debts. Doubts are entertained of the validity of the deed. 


THe Fiscan YEAR AT NeEw-ORLEANS.—The commercial year which has just 
closed, (Sep. 1,) will not easily be obliterated from the memory of merchants. At 
its commencement, although it was evident that the difficulties between Russia 
and the Allies could not be settled by treaty, the prospects for the grain crops in 
Europe were good; and although it was well known that the grain in this country 
had suffered from drought, no one had any idea that the deficiency would be as 
large as it ultimately proved. Our cotton crop promised to be an average one, and 
although the storms in the first week of September had done damage, no one 
anticipated the wide-spread injury which had been done. Under these circum- 
stances the season for cotton opened at moderate prices, which gradually improved 
in proportion as the damage done by the September gales became more apparent, 
and when in the month of April it became probable that the Red River, Arkansas, 
and the Alabama rivers were not likely to be navigable during the season, prices 
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advanced rapidly. The low stage of the rivers could not have been foreseen by 
any one, and those who happened to have shipped largely may bless their good 
fortune, and not lay claim to any superior judgment. The profits made by a few 
lucky speculators are more than counterbalanced by the losses and inconvenience 
experienced by factors, who were under advances to their country friends, and by 
the planters in the loss of their credit, and the enormous expenses incurred to 
bring a portion of their crop to market in order to procure the necessaries of life. 
It is to be hoped that this year’s misfortunes will impress upon the mind of the 
Red River and Arkansas planters the necessity of building railroads, to put them 
in communication with the Mississippi. To accomplish this it is, however, not 
sufficient that the planters take stock and pay their installments regularly at 
maturity, but it is necessary that each parish shall appoint a committee to super- 
vise the construction of the road; for no great enterprise can prosper unless the 
parties vitally interested in its success take an active part in its management.— 
New- Orleans Picayune. 


New-Orteans Fivances.— The Commissioners of the Consolidated Debt of 
New-Orleans” invite proposals until the second Monday of October next, (1855,) 
at 12 o'clock M., for the purchase of a series of four hundred and fifty bonds, of one 
thousand dollars each; said bonds to be dated the 1st of October, 1855, payable 
in thirty-seven years at the office of the Treasurer of the city, with interest coupons 
attached thereto, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable semi-annually in 
the city of New-York, on the 1st of April and the first of October in each year. 
Proposals to be indorsed, ‘“ Bids for the Purchase of Bonds of the City of New- 
Orleans,” and addressed to the ‘“ Commissioners of the Consolidated Debt of New- 
Orleans,” the bonds to be adjudicated to the highest bidder, the Commissioners 
reserving the right to reject any or all bids. 


RAILROADS.—The late accidents on the Camden & Amboy Railroad will, it is 
hoped, induce the Company to construct a second track, if only for their own pro- 
tection. 

The railroad companies have always been averse to any legislation that would 
restrict them in the least degree. In 1854 Gov. Price said: 

“ The great frequency of railroad accidents in this and other States, so disas- 
trous to property, and so destructive to human life, creates an urgent necessity for 
some law of a preventive character. <A better system of management and disci- 
pline is needed in the running of trains, the attention to signals, switches, celerity 
of travel, etc., than has heretofore prevailed.” 

This year he again alluded to the subject as follows: 

“The railroads of our State have been conducted without serious acident or loss 
of life, during the past year. This exhibits a commendable care on the part of 
those who have the direction of our public works. * * But double tracks and 
restricted speed should be provided for by law.” 

We quote these extracts to show that the Camden & Amboy Company, in com- 
mon with others in the State, have not adhered to the single track without reiter- 
ated warnings of its danger. It has been so evident as not only to excite re- 
monstrance among the people, but even two allusions by the State Executive. 


Uses or Topacco.—The results of recent chemical researches made upon the 
tobacco-leaf are full of interest, instruction, and warning. They have shown that 
in the dry leaf there naturally resides from two to eight per cent of a narcotic, 
volatile, highly poisonous, alkaline liquid, to which the name of nicotine has been 
given, and along with it a three or four thousandth part of a volatile fatty oil, which 
also possesses narcotic properties. Upon the chewer the influence of tobacco 
depends chiefly upon the action of these two ingredients of the natural leaf. But 
the smoker produces during the burning of his tobacco a new oily “distilment,” 
which come to him with the smoke, and materially exalts the action of the tobacco 
upon his system. This empyreumatic oil, as it is called, mingles in vapor with 
the natural volatile oil and nicotine of the tobacco, and aids in producing those 
varying and complicated effects upon the body and brain with which most of us are 
directly or indirectly familiar. That these effects are usually pleasing, the experi- 
ence of millions daily testifies; that they are sometimes injurious is equally certain; 
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that they awaken thirst, and lead some to drink intoxicating liquors, cannot be de- 
nied; and yet, according to the highest authorities in this department of physiology, 
the use of tobacco in moderation has not been proved, in this country at least, to be 
injurious to the human health. That the practice of smoking and chewing, as prac- 
tised sometimes in this country, and oftener in the United States, may lead to dirty 
and disgusting habits, those of our readers who do not share this amiable vice will 
readily admit, and also that tobacco may be used immoderately and to the manifest 
injury of health. But it may be permitted to scientific common-sense to doubt 
whether all this justifies the utter condemnation of the practice and the fierce 
denunciations against the use of tobacco in any form or degree, which have lately 
been put forth both in Great Britain and in America. 


Tue MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH.—The importance of telegraphic communication with 
our seaboard has been greatly enhanced since scientific men have revealed to the 
world the theory of storms. They prove to us that all great storms in this latitude 
travel in one direction; then measure their rate of progress with mathematical pre- 
cision, and also their duration. The discovery of these facts almost simultaneously 
with the invention of the telegraph is a most fortunate occurrence, and may be 
made of the greatest importance to all who are interested in the shipping trade, 
since our whole coast can be supplied with signal stations at the headlands, which, 
connecting with the telegraph, can keep displayed a constant index of the weather 
east and west, for the benefit of passing vessels, and thus guard them perfectly 
against impending danger. A short time since a large fleet of vessels which had 
been detained in Holmes’s Hole, sailed on their voyage round the Cape on one of 
those fine days which often precede a sudden and violent change; they knew 
nothing of the danger that awaited them; before they had doubled Cape Cod they 
were all overtaken by a dreadful storm, which destroyed a large portion of the 
fleet, many of which were never heard from, and many lives were lost. The 
steamer Ajax, on her way from New-York to take in tow the new ship E. Forrest, 
was lost with all on board. She was among the vessels that left Holmes’s Hole the 
morning of the storm. Had there been a signal station on Nobsque Head con- 
necting with the telegraph to New-York, a signal would have notified them all of 
their danger, and they could have remained in safety until the storm had passed 
over. We hope to sce the laudable enterprise of a telegraph to the headlands of 
the Vineyard and Cape Cod taken in hand by our enlightened merchants and 
insurance companies, and built as soon as practicable.-—Boston Courier. 
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Bank PLaAtTes.—Mr. Schoonmaker, Bank Superintendent, has appointed Mr. 
Geo. D. Lyman, [manager of the Clearing-House, |] agent of the Department in this 
city, having charge of the bank-note plates and printing under the supervision of 
that Department. The appointment is a very good one, and is entirely satisfactory 
to thé banks interested. 


New-York.—Lucius Hopkins, Esq., of the firm of Hopkins, Allen & Co., has 
been selected as the President of the Importers & Traders’ Bank, a new institution, 
to be located in Broadway, corner of Murray street. George R. Conover, Esq., 
at present Receiving Teller of the Mechanics’ Bank, has been elected Cashier. 


Counterfeit Bills. — There are spurious bills in circulation purporting to be 
issued by the Metropolitan Bank of this city, but altered from the genuine bills of 
a bogus concern of the same name at Washington City. The title of the Bank in 
both cases is engraved in the same style, but the vignettes and lettering of the 
fraudulent bills differ from those of the Metropolitan Bank of this city, and the sig- 
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natures of President and Cashier are of parties unknown here. The genuine bills 
of the New-York institution were engraved by Messrs. Danforth, Bald & Co., Wali 
street, while the others were executed by Messrs. Wellstood, Hanks, Hay, & 
Whiting. Bank-note engravers should, as an invariable rule, never copy the letter- 
ing and style of bank plates used for banking institutions with similar names. In 
the present case, the engraved title of the bogus bank is so close an imitation of the 
plate engraved by Danforth, Bald & Co., that several of the bills were taken 
recently by New-York country banks and sent to this city for redemption as bills 
issued here. 


New-York City.—J. E. Southworth, Esq., was last week elected President of the 
Atlantic Bank, in place of John Rice, Esq., who declined a reélection. 


New-York City—Parker Handy, FEsq., for some years a banker at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been elected Cashier of the Ocean Bank in this city, as successor to 
George 8. Coe, Esq., now Vice-President of the American Exchange Bank. 


New- York:.—Of recent changes in the East River Bank, corner of Eighth street 
and Third avenue, the Hxpress gives the following statement : 

“The Directors of the East River Bank resolved on Saturday, 25th of August, to 
pass $111,000 of bad and doubtful debts to profit and loss. This will have the 
effect of reducing the average of loans and discounts in their next statement. The 
Bank has also charged $11,000 more as a loss on stock in hand. The capital is 
now $314,000 in good and available securities, which is large enough for the loca- 
tion of the Bank. The following statement, however, will show the exact amount 
of loss by the Bank: 








TiOGe Cth WHS CUMEOUMUE, 60s 5d oc cc cc'cs c8b00 he tok cccisce $111,208 21 
SR CR IMIRNS, 5.6. 5:5 306.69, 0s on 4 6.00:04 45 wdemcdscanwa ea cmiae 11,000 00 
(ESD Ee Le ee Te Pere ee $122,208 21 
Deduct earnings,...... Se Roe ar ee TCP ee cesee 28,208 21 
Actual loss sustained,...........006 swidedee éocciae, See Oe 


The losses referred to have been known among the bank officers for months past, 
and no concealment was attempted. In fact, the East River Bank, in consideration 
of those losses, obtained a remission of taxes from the tax commissioners. 


North White Creel.—The Cambridge Valley Bank, at North White Creek, Wash- 
ington county, commenced business in September. President, Orin Kellogg, Esq. ; 
Cashier, James Thompson, Esq.; capital, $115,000. 


Oswego.—The capital of the City Bank, Oswego, was increased on the Ist 
August, from $225,000 to $300,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. — The banking institutions of Boston, after consultation and 
deliberation, have decided to settle their balances at a clearing-house similar in its 
organization to the one now so successfully in operation in New-York. It was 
decided that before the arrangement was carried in effect, it should receive the 
approval of those representing two thirds of the banking capital in the city. The 
plan has been agreed upon by institutions having three fourths of the bank capital, 
and it will doubtless be adopted by all the banks, The business of settling the 
daily balances will be greatly facilitated, and it is thought that the Clearing-House 
will have a beneficial effect in keeping the banks in a healthy condition. The plan 
meets with such favor that there can be no doubt of its complete success. Our 
banking friends in Philadelphia and New-Orleans would find the plan of a clearing- 
house a great saving in labor. 


Ruope-IsLanp.—John R, Balch, Esq., has been elected President of the Grocers 
& Producers’ Bank at Providence, in place of A. B. Dike, Esq., resigned. 


; Warren.—The Sewamset Bank, at Warren, commenced operations in September. 
Capital, $100,000.; President, George Lewis Cooke, Esq.; Cashier, Theodore 
Andrews, Esq. 
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Connecticut.—S. F. Hurd, Esq., has been appointed President of the Bridgeport 
Bank, in place of A. P. Houston, Esq., who declined a reiippointment. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Bank of Newcastle commenced business at Newcastle, 
Lawrence county, in September, with a capital of $60,000 paid in. President, 
Charles T. Whippe, Esq.; Cashier, 8. E. Neiler, Esq., of the late banking firm of 
Neiler & Warren, Erie, Pa. 


Nortu-Caro.ina.—The Bank of Wilmington, at Wilmington, commenced opera- 
tions on the 14th September. John McRae, Esq., President ; Stephen Jewett, Esq., 
Cashier. 


Wisconstn.—Ex-Governor Leonard J. Farwell has been elected Vice-President 
of the State Bank at Madison. 

Inuiwo1s.—The Belleville (Ill) Tribune says that Messrs. Bogy, Mittenberger & 
Co., of St. Louis, propose to establish a branch of their house at Belleville, and 
commence a regular banking business under the laws of Illinois. The new institu- 
tion will be called the Bank of Belleville, and will be ready to go into operation 
by the first of October next. 


Burning of Notes.—Yesterday, in the United States District Court, about ten 
thousand dollars of the bills of the old Bank of Illinois, at Shawneetown, were 
brought before Judge Drummond, and burned by order of the court, in the presence 
of the clerk and trustee of the Bank. These bills were a portion of those issued by 
the institution, and since its failure they have been collected from time to time by 
the assignees, and, since their decease, by the trustee of the Bank, William Thomas, 
of Jacksonville. As a suit has been standing in the United States District Court 
for a long period against the assignees, and as the affairs of the concern have been 
settled under order of the Court, its bills and certificates have already been returned 
to the amount of from one to two hundred thousand dollars, and destroyed. There 
cannot be many more of them in the State. 

This suit was commenced by the Bank of the State of Missouri against the 
assignees of the Bank of Illinois. The plaintiff recovered, but the suit was con- 
tinued in court for the purpose of closing the affairs of the defunct institution. 
This Bank was one of the Illinois wild-cat breed, which went under in the financial 
crash of 1837.—Chicago Tribune, July 18. 


Canapa.—It is stated that Messrs. Masterman of London, bankers, are about to 
establish a bank at Montreal, in connection with other capitalists, of which rumor 
says the late Inspector-General is to be President. 


Sates or Bank-Strocks in New-Yorx—{ Continued from p. 240, September No.) 


The sales of bank shares during the month show no reduction in market values. 
They nearly all bear a premium, where transactions are noted, except Ocean 
Bank stock, which is advancing towards par. The limited operations in this spe- 
cies of security we consider afavorable symptom. Bank stocks are generally held 
for long investment, and any active movement in any one stock is an unfavorable 
feature. The sales of the month were as follows: 


For the week ending September 3. 
Tradesmen’s Bk.,...125a1283¢ Union Bank, 121 Bank of North America,... 104% 
Am. Ex. Bank,........ 1173 Phenix Bank,........... 114 Ohio L, & Tr. Co., 
115% People’s Bank, 
Atlantic, (Brooklyn,)... 12634 Shoe & Leather Bank,.... 107 
115 + Bk. 8. New-York, 


For the week ending September 10. 
Bank of America, 1144 Continental Bank,...1063ga107 Atlantic,. 
Bank of Commerce,.... 110 Bank 8, New-York,.1073¢a107 Ocean Bank,.... 
Metropolitan Bank,.... 1083¢ Citizen’s Bank, 106 Corn Exch. Bank,...1013¢a102% 
Shoe & Leather Bank,.. 108 Hanover Bank,.......... 98 
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For the week ending September 17. 


Bank of the Republic,.... 125 Bowery Bank,........... 107 Atlantic Bank,........... 
American Exchange Bk., 120 Continental Bank,........ 107 Corn Exchange Bk.,. 
Metropolitan Bank,.. 1092110 Shoe & Leather Bk.,1073¢a108 

Bank of Commerce,...... 109 Hanover Bank, coos’ 


For the week ending September 24. 


Metropolitan Bank,.... 109 Shoe & Leather Bank,.. 109 St. Nicholas Bank,,.,...... 98 
Leather Manuf. Bank,.. 139 Mechanics’ Bank, Ocean Bank,............86a86% 
Bk. of America, ..1144a115 People’s Bank,......... Corn Ex. Bank,.......... 108 
Bk. of Commerce,.108%210914 Nassau Bank,... ...... Island City Bank,........ 88 
Bk. of North America,. 105 | Commonwealth Bank,.. 99% 


Notes on the Floneyny PMarket. 


New-YorK, SEPTEMBER 26, 1855. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty Days’ Sight, 94 a 9% Premium. 


Tue money market continues to present favorable features; although the events of the month 
have a tendency to increase the rates on loans, In Wall street, loans on call are now quoted at 7 
per cent as the minimum, witb an occasional transaction on a large scale, and on favorite securi- 
ties at a shade lower—say 6 a 6% percent. For business paper of the best stamp, the rates in the street 
vary from 7 to 8 per cent; but the banks being able to maintain a liberal line of discounts for their 
customers, very little paper of a prime order finds its way to the brokers. Since the publication of 
our last No. the Bank of England has advanced its minimum rate of interest from 314 to 4 per cent. 
This measure was called for by the steady and heavy demand for gold for the continent of Europe ; 
thus lessening the aggregate in the Bank’s vaults from £18,060,000 on the 14th June, to £14,939,000 
on the Ist September. This step was further urged by the unfavorable indications of the harvest 
both in England and on the Continent, leading to expectations of a short crop of wheat and other 
cereals. This intelligence, while it depresses the foreign market, has given an impetus to our own ; 
and we have already to record a material advance in the market values of breadstuffs, although we 
show, (as in our September No.,) that the crop of wheat in the United States will be equivalent to 
a surplus of seventy-five millions of bushels, 

Of the movements of our city banks since the middle of August, the following is an official sum- 


Loans, Coin. Circulatn. Deposits. _.. _ 


$100,118,569 $15,299,353 $7,642,903 $83,279,990 $3,225,500 $18,523,800 

100,774,209 15,280,669 7,714,401 83,141,820 8,645,200 18,925,800 

PS ae 101,154,060 14,649,245 7,610,106 81,948,671 3,957,400 18,606,600 
Aug. 25,......... 100,604,604 18,826,378 7,582,095 $1,278,558 4,596,400 17,922,800 
100,436,970 12,852,823 7,620,178 + 81,057,210 5,462,300 18,815,100 

100,273,788 12,006,625 7,861,143 80,442,478 5,518,900 17,525,500 

99,397,009 12,213,240 ‘7,721,825 $0,510,806 6,813,300 18,526,500 

.. 98,581,734 11,655,391 7,716,492 80,105,147 6,578,100 18,288,400 


The movements by the city and country banks of Massachusetts show an expansion quite as 
great as by our own. Since June, 1854, the loans of the banks in Boston have increased from 
$48,586,000 to $54,209,000, and the specie from $2,860,000 to $3,442,000. The country banks main- 
tain a stronger position, as shown by their monthly statements, than in 1853-4. In order to show 
the changes of the past year, we continue our summary from our August No., namely : 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Continued from page 148, August No.) 
Due from Dueto 


1855. Capital. Loans, Specie. Osher Bks, other Bks. Deposits. Circula’n. 
June 380,....... $25,572,500 $44,864,419 $1,025,646 $3,666,780 $524,325 $6,410,922 $15,306,477 
Aug. 6....... 25,874,500 45,479,220 1,044,506 4,127,034 564,454 6,553,435 15,708,261 
Gent, f,......42 25,922,350 45,886,784 1,030,704 8,937,110 547,650 6,562,828 15,632,972 


ConDITION OF THE Banks oF Boston—( Continued from page 148, August No.) 


” P : Due from Dueto — ry : 
5, ’ 2. i 
1855 Capital. Loans. Specie. other Bks. olher Bkea, Deposits, Circula’n. 





July 23,...... $32,710,000 $54,230,405 $2,071,237 $8,354,801 $6,512,890 $15,447,704 $7,813,755 
i Seren 32,710,000 53,601,712 3.564 7,380,987 5,961,554 14,664,817 7,283,886 
2,710,000 53,384,618 2,792,864 7,865,895 5,985,877 14,757,044 7,350,093 

“ 18,....... 82,710,000 53,490,482 2,989,978 7,429,420 5,930,497 14,758,471 7,319,861 
at eee 82,710,000 53,601,535 8,153,886 7,502,910 5,814,469 15,071,305 7,285,642 
oT eeeeee 82,710,000 53,633,440 8,347,014 7,108,806 5,763,171 15,241,000 7,128,560 
es Sore 82,710,000 58,763,243 8,441,552 7,836,899 5,867,499 15,919,474 7,144,870 
“ 10,...... 82,710,000 54,242,085 8,485,528 8,021,430 6,063,681 15,961,651 7,559,765 
“ 17,....... 82,710,000 54,209,816 8,442,186 8,113,861 6,326,850 15,650,018 7,640,147 
a Sema 82,710,000 53,995,378 8,405,265 8,072,146 6,296,147 15,279,741 _ 7,671,928 


The stock market for the months of August and September shows no important changes except 
in Erie and Reading Railroad shares. The annexed isa summary for the past six weeks: 


Aug.17. <Aug.24. Aug. 31. Sept.7. Sept.14. Sept.21. 





United States 6 per Cents, 1867-8.. 1174 117% 117% 117% 117% 117% 
Ohio Six per Cents, °75, .......... 112 112% 113 113% 114 114 
Kentucky Six per Cents,..... saau wee 101 101 101 101 101 
Indiana Five per Cents,.......... 86% 86 84 844 834 8334 
Pennsylvania Five per Cents,.... ST 87% 874 87K 86% 85x 
Virginia Six per Cents, .......... 93% 9834 93 9814 98:4 98% 
Georgia Six per Cents, ........... 99 100 99 99 99 99 
California Seven per Cents, °70,... 87% 87 87 838 87% 87 
North-Carolina Six per Cents, .... 994 99 100 99 99% 99 
Missouri Six per Cents, .......... 95 94% 93% 93] 9256 92 
Louisiana Six per Cents,......... 95 9444 943 93! 93 93 
New-York Central R.R. shares,... 105 10135 99% 99 100% 9914 
New-York & Erie R.R. shares,... 52 5314 51% 53K 54 56% 
Harlem Railroad shares, ......... 29% 29 28% 28% 28% 27% 
Long-Island Railroad shares, ..... 34 82 32 31X 32 29% 
Proy. & Stonington R.R. shares,.. 57 5234 50 53 53 57 
Nor. & Wor. R.R. shares, ........ 87 86% 87 36 84 85 
Reading Railroad shares, ......... 98 97% 94% 96 95% 96 
Hudson River R.R. shares,... 40% 41% 40% 41% 40% 42 
Mich. Central Railroad shares,.. 101 100% 984 99% 90% 99% 
Mich. Southern Railroad sheres,.. 103 103% 101 100% 100 102 
Panama Railroad shares,......... 107% 107% 107% 107% 107 106% 
Balt. & Ohio Railroad shares,..... 57% 56 5614 56% 52 5314 
Illinois Central Railroad shares,... 97 96% 96 96% 9544 95 
Clev. & Toledo Railroad shares, .. 91% 87 85% S74 8514 85% 
Erie Railroad 7s, 1859, ........... 100% 100}5 100 97 93 99 
Erie Income bonds, “75, ......... 913g 91 90% 9034 901% 89 
Erie Convertibles, 1871,.......... 86 854 83 83 83 83 
Hud. Riv. Railroad 1st Mortgage,. 10114 1023 101% 10214 102% 102 
Panama Railroad bonds, ......... 101% 108 107% 107% 107 107 
Tittnols Central 76,. .2.22.<s0ccccce 874% 87% 857% 85hy 84% 85x 
New-York Central 63, ........... 92 9134 91 91% 91K 913¢ 
Canton Company shares,......... 27% 26% 26% 26 25% 25% 
Nicaragua Transit Co.,........... 20% 19% 18% 19% 19% 19% 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, .... 1074 106 108% 103% 102% 102% 
Cumberland Coal Company,...... 28% 28% 27% 27% 27% 26 
Del. & Hudson Canal Company,.. 181 132 130 132 129% 181 
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The movement in Erie Railroad shares was a speculative one, with very large sales and showing an 
advance from 52to56a57. In Reading Railroad shares, the sales have also been heavy. The official 
reports of the Company indicate largely increased receipts for the year 1855 beyond those of 1854, 
and with the aid of these returns, the stock has advanced from 75 in June to 98 2100. A dividend 
of four per cent has been recently declared, and the shares have now receded to 95 a 96, 

The supply of State bonds is quite equal to the demand, and the market is firm. For city loans 
there is an increasing inquiry. We furnish in another portion of this No. a careful summary of the 
market values of government, State, city, county, and railroad bonds. The following tabular view 
of the indebtedness of leading cities may be relied upon as from correct sources : 


DEBTS AND RESOURCES OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNION, FROM THE LATEST 
OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


Cities. Devt. Populatn, Tax'ble prop'ty. Remarks. 


New-York,...... $15,114,856 750,000 $462,000,000 The accumulated sinking fund 
amounts to $5,170,308. 
2,628,016 60,000 about 23,000,000 Sinking fund annually, $20,000. 
About $1,500,000 bonds issued 
in favor of railroads who pro- 
vide for interest and ultimate 
payment of the bonds, 

Baltimore, 11,672,889 20,000 about 90,000,000 The interest for about $5,000,000 
to be provided by R.R. Co. 

Boston, 37 79,855 160,000 242,000,000 The total debt includes #5,482,000 
issued for the aqueduct. 

Brooklyn, 1,084,540 200,000 90,000,000 The sinking fund amounts to 
$300,000. 

Chicago, ........ 1,828,000 $5,000 80,000,000 The total debt includes $500,000 
bonds for building sewers, part 
issued. 

Cincinnati, 8,181,000 190,000 45,000,000 $1,130,000 issued in favor of 

Cleveland, 720,000 70,000 23,000,000 Railroad Co. 

Detroit, 817,624 45,000 14,000,000 

Jersey City, 700,000 23,000 14,000,000 

Louisville, 1,137,000 70,000 83,000,000 $700,000 issued in favor of Rail- 
road Co, 

Milwaukee, 1,197,000 40,000 5,500,000 Most of the bonds issued in favor 
of railroads are secured by 
mortgages on the same. 

New-Orleans, .. . 12,147,262 166,000 74,000,000 About $4,000,000 issued in favor 
of Railroad Co. 

Philadelphia,.... 19,870,035 550,000 160,000,000 Among other property the city 
owns $8,275,000 in R.R. stock. 

Rochester, . 421,000 45,000 

8,095,096 115,000 54,000,000 $1,450,000 issued in favor of R.R. 

Sacramento, 1,480,000 about 18,000 10,000,000 

San Francisco, .. 1,800,000 40,000 84,000,000 

Pittsburgh, 2,935,000 62,000 

Wheeling,....... 1,215,000 14,000 


According to the Times: 


“The money market has resumed its easy position ; the recent pressure has been succeeded by 
an abundant supply of money both in the Stock Exchange and ‘out of doors,’ and loans have again 
been obtainable at low rates. The minimum rate at the Bank of England is advanced to four 
per cent, but in the discount-market there has been a great increase of ease, mainly caused by the 
reiiction consequent upon the return of the surplus deposits on the French and Turkish loans, 
The arrivals this week have been moderate ; but, notwithstanding that, the demand for gold for ex- 
port to the Continent has not entirely ceased. Many parcels of the precious metals haye been 
presented for purchase at the Bank of England.” 


The Bank of England has changed its rate of interest this year four times. The reduction or 
the advance of their rate is always looked upon in Lombard street as an index of the condition or 
prospects of the money market. Since the year 1549, these changes have been as follows: 





Notes on the Money Market. [October, 1855. 


ice o, Bullion in Bank o 

Date. ieterote pike f England, v 
Nov. 22, 1849,.... 2% per cent. 92% a 953 Nov. 24, ..........-£16,380,184 
Dec. 26, 1850,......+ ecco SB = 964 a 97% , 14,963,680 
Jan. 2, 1852,.... " 96 a 95% 
April 22, 1852,.........2 9834 2100 19,587,670 
Jan. 6, 1858, .....0..6 o. 2% 20,527,662 
Jan 20, 
June 2, } 973{a 99 
Sept. 1, 90%a 97% . ee. 16,500,060 


Sept. 15, 1853, 15,862,398 
Sept. 29, . 15,612,560 


88 a 90% BE skicescaseas 11,857,270 
92%a 95% Aug. 3,... 12,593,700 
88% a 923% il 5, 15,078,818 
88iga 893g 3 4 16,619,220 
June 14, * 9%a 92% June 16,.... 18,060,716 
Sept. 6, “ 90%a 91 Sept. 1,....ccccccoe. 14,989,116 


The war has not yet produced any very serious effects upon the fanded securities of either 
England or France ; but it can not be doubted that one or two more years of the war would depress 
every description of property in value. Up to this period, the war has been a popular one with 
the masses of both countries; and every proposition for a new loan has been readily responded to 
by small and large capitalists, 

As to Russia, it may be said that the results of the war will be more disastrous. That govern- 
ment has not active or permanent resources equal to either Great Britain or France, At the com- 
mencement of the present year, there were in circulation in Russia, credit-notes to the amount of 
556,337,021 silver roubles, (about £97,359,000 sterling,) being 244,961,449 roubles more than at the 
beginning of the year. The cash in hand to guarantee this paper-money has increased only 
156,787,032, being 400,000,000 of roubles, or £70,000,000 below what it guarantees, The debt of 
Russia at the beginning of 1853 was as follows: 


Due abroad at fixed periods,........... S.ceeGsbrdedonseeveseseus £5,714,900 
Home debt, o 19,365,000 
‘Koleoute eevee 44,555,750 


£69,635,650 





DEATH. 


At CHARLESTOWN, Massacuuserts, Thursday, August 30th, Daviy Devens, Esq., aged 
seventy-nine years, President of the Bunker Hill Bank. He was a native of Charlestown, and for 
a quarter of a century, Treasurer of the town, and a Director in the Bunker Hill Bank from its 
institution, and for the past twenty years its President. He was of strict integrity, a gentleman of 
the old school, and accumulated & handsome property, the fruits of industry and frugality. 





